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Chapter I 


THE SOVIET POLICY OF SUPPORT 
FOR THE NATIONAL-LIBERATION MOVEMENT 

“Our people won freedom in a long and stubborn fight 
against oppression by the landlords and the capitalists 
and against the intervention of international imperialism. 
We remember well enough what that struggle cost us, we 
remember the sacrifices that had to be made for the sake 
of victory. From the bottom of our hearts we wish success 
to those who are struggling for their liberty and happi¬ 
ness against imperialism. We believe that it is the 
inalienable right of peoples to put an end to foreign 
oppression and we shall support their just fight. Colo¬ 
nialism is doomed and a stake will be driven into its 
grave. Such is the will of the peoples, such is the 
course of history.” 


N. S. Khrushchov 

(Report of the C.C. C.P.S.U. to the Twenty-Second 
Congress of the Party) 

Every passing year sees Soviet economic co-operation 
with underdeveloped countries grow in strength and scope. 
And together with the friendly assistance rendered by the 
foremost land of socialism it plays an increasing part in 
the efforts of former colonial and dependent countries 
towards genuine economic independence and economic 
progress. The very logic of the anti-imperialist struggle 
and the need speedily to eliminate the ruinous survivals 
of colonialism impel once oppressed, and now independent, 
nations increasingly to rely on the disinterested support 
of the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries. 

One after another, the artificial barriers erected by im¬ 
perialism to prevent equal economic co-operation between 
countries with differing social and political systems are 
being demolished. Active Soviet support of the anti-impe¬ 
rialist movement in economically backward countries is, 
in the present international situation, exerting a strong 
positive influence on their historical development. 
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There are ample and convincing facts to show that the 
Soviet Union’s policy of assisting these countries accords 
with their vital interests. And there are also ample facts 
to show that this policy is not motivated by temporary, 
tactical or egoistic considerations; it is intrinsic to the 
very nature of the socialist system and to the humanistic 
ideals of Marxism-Leninism. 

Even before the rise of the Soviet state, its founder, 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, enthusiastically welcomed the awak¬ 
ening of the East. He wrote: “Everywhere in Asia a 
mighty democratic movement is growing, spreading, and 
gaining in strength.... Hundreds of millions of people are 
awakening to life, light, and liberty. What delight this 
world movement is arousing in the hearts of all class-con¬ 
scious workers, who know that the path to collectivism 
lies through democracy. What sympathy for young Asia 
imbues’all honest democrats!” 

That was written at a time when imperialism held un¬ 
divided sway in the economic and political affairs of the 
world, and when the sporadic actions of the colonial peo¬ 
ples usually ended in failure. The colonialists were strong, 
their victims were disunited. 

The situation was radically transformed by the Great 
October Socialist Revolution in Russia. 

1. THE OCTOBER SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 
AND THE NATIONAL-LIBERATION MOVEMENT 

. . If hitherto the peoples of the East were but Iambs 
facing the imperialist wolf, Soviet Russia, despite its in¬ 
credible military weakness, was the first to show that it 
is not so easy for the wolf to get Its claws and fangs into 
it. And this example of Soviet Russia has proved con¬ 
tagious to many other peoples. . . 

V. I. Lenin 

(a) Smashing Blow at Imperialism’s Colonial System 

The Russian Socialist Revolution of 1917 abolished capi¬ 
talist oppression and exploitation of man by man on one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface. At the same time, it signified 



a momentous turning-point in the destinies of all other 
countries. It marked the beginning of the disintegration 
of the shameful system of colonialism, a process that is 
being completed in our day. The Marxist-Leninist predic¬ 
tion that the international proletarian and national-libera¬ 
tion movements would merge into a single anti-imperialist 
stream came true. From a partial, internal problem, the 
national question became a cardinal international problem. 

The liberation movements in underdeveloped countries 
were no longer isolated. In all these countries the people 
acquired true friends and allies in the working people of 
the Soviet Republics. 

But the colonialists have never desisted from their vain 
attempts to drive a wedge between the land of victorious 
socialism and the nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer¬ 
ica that have chosen the path of national independence. 
Imperialist propaganda employs every conceivable .tech¬ 
nique to distort the direction and substance of Soviet for¬ 
eign policy. The colonialists and their henchmen have tried 
to calumniate every aspect of Soviet assistance to underde¬ 
veloped nations. More, they resort to outright falsification 
of history, to outright distortion of the part the Soviet 
Union plays in the liberation struggle of the colonial 
peoples. Tons of paper and barrels of ink have been used 
in an effort to present the crisis of the colonial system as 
the result of Russian “export of revolution”, of “interna¬ 
tional communism”. And there have been other, equally 
ludicrous fabrications. 

It would be wrong, of course, not to notice the close 
link between the Soviet people’s struggle for communism 
and the growth of the liberation struggle in underdevel¬ 
oped parts of the world. And we in the Soviet Union are 
proud of the fact that the two are closely linked, proud 
of our support of the freedom aspirations of peoples 
exploited by imperialism. However, the immense impact 
of the world’s first socialist state on the movement for 
colonial liberation cannot be attributed to the mythical 
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“communist plots”, the stock-in-trade of colonialist prop¬ 
aganda. The fact is that the Russian Revolution elevated 
the idea of national independence to new heights and gave 
it invincible power. It infused in the colonial and semi¬ 
colonial millions a new faith in their own strength. En¬ 
meshed in a system of slavery, the masses of the econom¬ 
ically backward countries could now see that imperialist 
domination was neither durable nor unalterable. 

But, then, perhaps this view of the influence exerted 
by the Russian Revolution on colonial liberation has no 
substantiation in fact and is sheer propaganda? No, it is 
reality itself. And to show that it is, we have only to cite 
statements of leading personalities in the underdeveloped 
countries, of men who realistically assess world develop¬ 
ments. 

President Sukarn'o of the Indonesian Republic has said 
of the October Socialist Revolution: “This supreme histor¬ 
ic event, though it took place beyond the Asian continent, 
fired the imagination of the Asian peoples battling for 
national independence and fortified their faith that their 
organised and sustained struggle would, in the end, bring 
them victory.” 

Many other eminent national-liberation leaders in the 
East—whom even their sworn enemies will not venture 
to accuse of “communist sympathies” or of being “vehi¬ 
cles of Soviet influence”—have hailed the October Revo¬ 
lution as the harbinger of a new era for the nations 
exploited by imperialism. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the leader of China’s early liberation 
struggles, described the October Revolution as “the birth 
of a great hope for humanity”. “The success of the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution and its rejection of imperialist policy,” the 
Chinese leader said, “was an event without precedent in 
the whole history of mankind. For China it was the begin¬ 
ning of a new life.” 

The late Kemal Ataturk, President of the Grand National 
Assembly of Turkey, declared in November 1921: “It is 
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with a feeling of immense gratitude that I speak of the 
great Russian Revolution, which has resulted in the libera¬ 
tion of Eastern peoples, their achievement of freedom and 
independence, and their entry into the world arena, as 
Turkey now has. Noble Eastern nations are still languish¬ 
ing under the imperialist yoke, but now we have reached 
a juncture when we can be fully certain that, at long last, 
the time has come to strike the decisive blow at im¬ 
perialism.” 

Many eventful years have passed since then, but the 
present leaders of India, Burma, and other Eastern coun¬ 
tries that have won independence by dint of persevering 
struggle continue to speak of the October Socialist Revo¬ 
lution with profound gratitude. Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India, for instance, has emphasised: “... The 
Soviet Revolution had advanced human society by a great 
leap and had lit a bright flame which could not be smoth¬ 
ered. ... It had laid the foundations for that new civili¬ 
sation towards which the world could advance.” The prom¬ 
inent Burmese statesman and public figure U Nu has 
made this statement: “The October Revolution had an 
inspiring effect on the national-liberation movement of the 
Asian peoples because it brought about the overthrow of 
a despotic system under which the Russian people had 
suffered for hundreds of years. To the peoples of Asia 
suffering similarly under the oppressive colonial yoke the 
success of the Revolution had a catalytic effect on a long 
dormant will to be free. It kindled hope where none hitherto 
had existed, and where hope already existed the October 
Revolution brought new strength and inspiration to the 
freedom movement.... As in other Asian countries, in 
Burma also the October Revolution of Russia gave a strong 
impetus to our fight for freedom, and encouragement to 
our aspirations to apply the ideals of social justice, equality, 
and liberty in our social organisation.” 

Making a virtue of necessity, the imperialists have 
sought to present the achievement of independence by the 
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vast majority of Eastern countries as a result of the colo¬ 
nial powers’ “civilising mission” and of colonialist “aid”. 
Indeed, they would give much to erase from the public 
mind the knowledge that the rise of the first socialist state 
powerfully influenced the break-up of colonialism. But the 
Eastern peoples have learned from experience to distin¬ 
guish friend from foe. They have learned to detect their 
enemies, no matter how subtly disguised. 

(b) New Principles in International Relations 

The influence exerted by the October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion represents a long and multiform process. From the 
very inception of the Soviet Republic its foreign policy has 
been a factor of paramount importance for all imperialist- 
subjected nations. Prior to 1917, there was not a single 
government to which they could look for support. The 
position changed with the October Socialist Revolution, 
for the Soviet Republic brought into being new principles 
in foreign policy that accorded with the interests of all 
nations, including, of course, the most backward and 
exploited. 

In contrast to the imperialist policy of aggrandizement 
and rapine, of enslaving and strangulating other nations, 
the working people of Russia proclaimed—in the Decla¬ 
ration of the Rights of the Toiling and Exploited Peoples, 
adopted at the Third All-Russian Congress of Soviets on 
January 12, 1918—that Soviet foreign policy would be 
based on a “complete break with the barbarous policy of 
bourgeois civilisation, which has built the prosperity of 
the exploiters of a few chosen nations on the enslavement 
of millions of toiling people in Asia and in the colonies in 
general and in small countries”. 

The fundamentals of the Soviet Government’s peaceable 
and democratic policy towards the oppressed nations of 
the East were first enunciated in the famous Decree on 
Peace, adopted by the Second All-Russian Congress of 
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Soviets on November 8, 1917. Issued under Lenin’s signa¬ 
ture, it called for peace on terms that preclude any possi¬ 
bility of international conflicts. The cardinal condition for 
that was renunciation of annexations, that is, the seizure 
of foreign territory or the forcible incorporation of foreign 
nations. In this epochal document annexation is defined as 
incorporation into a large or powerful state of foreign 
territory, irrespective of the time such incorporation took 
place, irrespective also of the degree of development or 
backwardness of the nation forcibly annexed to, or forci¬ 
bly retained as part of, the given state, and irrespective, 
lastly, of whether this nation is in Europe or distant over¬ 
seas countries. That definition was a direct condemnation 
of imperialist colonial policy. 

In a world in which small countries were ruled by the 
mailed fist of the invader, and the destinies of colonial 
nations traditionally regarded as the “internal” affair of 
their enslavers and not subject to international law, this 
clear-cut Soviet statement was bound to have an explo¬ 
sive effect. For the first time in history a great power, 
which itself had once possessed colonies, recognised the 
full equality and the right to freedom of nations which for 
centuries had been disparaged as “inferior”. And this 
Leninist principle of equality and freedom for all nations 
became the corner-stone of a policy the Soviet Union has 
persistently and energetically pursued. 

We quickly become accustomed to the new, and today 
it is taken for granted that India, Indonesia, Burma, and 
many other Eastern countries are sovereign states follow¬ 
ing their own independent policy in internal and interna¬ 
tional affairs. But we have only to look back to 1917, when 
the vast majority of the world’s inhabitants were still 
disfranchised colonial slaves, to appreciate what a long 
and meaningful path mankind has traversed, and what 
immense significance the Russian Revolution has had for 
every colonial and semi-colonial nation. 
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Two other historic documents have to be mentioned as 
determinative in formulating Soviet foreign policy princi¬ 
ples. They are the Declaration of Rights of the Nations of 
Russia (November 15, 1917) and the Soviet Government’s 
Appeal to the Toiling Moslems of Russia and the East 
(December 3, 1917). The Declaration proclaimed: (1) 
equality and sovereignty for all the nations of Russia; 
(2) their right to free self-determination up to and in¬ 
cluding secession and formation of independent states; (3) 
abolition of all national and national-religious privileges 
and restrictions, and (4) free development of national 
minorities and ethnic groups. 

In the Appeal, issued under the signature of the Coun¬ 
cil of People’s Commissars, the Soviet Government de¬ 
clared that all its relations with the oppressed nations of 
the East would unfailingly be founded on mutual respect, 
friendship, and equality. It gave a solemn pledge to safe¬ 
guard their rights: “Order your national life freely and 
unrestrictedly. It is your right. Know that your rights, 
as those of all the peoples of Russia, are safeguarded by 
all the might of the revolution and its organs, the Soviets 
of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies.” 

These foreign policy principles, advanced in the early 
months of Soviet government, were not some sudden 
expedient or invention. They had a firm scientific founda¬ 
tion and were an expression of the principles underlying 
the international policy of the working class and its Com¬ 
munist vanguard, principles elaborated by the founders of 
scientific socialism long before the October Revolution. 

Many years before the October Revolution Marx urged 
the working people “to vindicate the simple laws of morals 
and justice, which ought to govern the relations of private 
individuals, as the rules paramount of the intercourse of 
nations”.* Together with Engels, Marx gave the world the 


* K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958 
p. 385. 
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famous dictum: “A nation that enslaves other nations is 
forging its own chains.”* 

And the founders of Marxism repeatedly emphasised 
that it would be the internationalist duty of a victorious 
working class to help the people of underdeveloped nations 
demolish all the fetters of national and colonial oppres¬ 
sion, help them in every way to vanquish imperialism and 
win the right to self-determination and national independ¬ 
ence, which is inconceivable without economic independ¬ 
ence. Marx and Engels thus substantiated the need for the 
socialist countries economically to assist former colonies. 

Marxism has always clearly repudiated the “export of 
revolution”. Marxists have always emphasised that any at¬ 
tempt to use assistance to backward nations as a means of 
imposing the new social and political system can only un¬ 
dermine friendship, the very foundation of international re¬ 
lations under socialism. In this connection Engels remarked 
that the working class of the more advanced countries 
was vitally interested in leading colonial nations towards 
independence as rapidly as possible. He wrote: “One thing 
alone is certain: the victorious proletariat can force no 
blessings of any kind upon any foreign nation without 
undermining its own victory by so doing.”** 

These principles expounded by Marx and Engels were 
subsequently developed by Lenin in adaptation to the im¬ 
perialist era and integrated in his theory of the national- 
colonial question, of which the problem of socialist 
support of unindustrialised countries battling against coloni¬ 
alism and for genuine liberation is a component part. 

(c) First Steps 

The Soviet Government not only proclaimed these prin¬ 
ciples. From the very first days of the Revolution it took 
measures to put them into practice in its relations with 

* K. Marx and F. Engels, Works, 1st Russ, ed., Vol. XIII, p. 348. 

** K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 
pp. 422-23. 
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colonial and other economically backward countries. It 
startled the world by its resolute and unqualified renuncia¬ 
tion of the spheres of influence and other privileges tsar¬ 
ist Russia had wrested from Eastern colonial and depend¬ 
ent nations, and by its abrogation of all shackling agree¬ 
ments and treaties with them. 

The abrogation of the unequal treaties the tsarist govern¬ 
ment concluded with Turkey, Iran and semi-colonial China 
came as a smashing blow to imperialism’s undivided su¬ 
premacy in international relations. The very first foreign 
policy actions of the Soviet Republic made it strikingly 
clear that socialism was forming a new pattern of interna¬ 
tional relations, one that enabled all oppressed nations to 
break out of imperialist domination. 

The colonial and semi-colonial countries were learning 
from their own experience that relations between strong 
powers and weak, big nations and small, need not neces¬ 
sarily be based on subjection, but could now be based on 
equality and friendship, and this inspired them in their 
battle for freedom. 

Though the young Soviet Republic was locked in a life 
and death struggle against its internal and external ene¬ 
mies, it exerted every effort to assist oppressed nations in 
their liberation struggle. Its firm and principled policy 
enabled several of them—even in those years—to foil all 
colonialist machinations and uphold their right to independ¬ 
ent statehood. The Soviet Government’s renunciation of 
the secret treaties partitioning Turkey prevented the 
imperialists from destroying that country as a sovereign 
entity. And when Turkey was faced with the very real 
menace of subjection to the West, Soviet Russia concluded 
a Treaty of Friendship with her, waiving all rights and 
privileges arising out of the capitulation regime the Powers 
had imposed upon Turkey. 

The war Turkey had to wage against foreign invasion 
laid a heavy burden on her national finances, and the 
Soviet Government made her a grant of 10 million gold 
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rubles, which were paid to the Turkish Government in 
1921-22. The value and significance of that will be fully 
appreciated if it is remembered that Soviet Russia had 
only just emerged from a long and costly civil war that 
had left a legacy of economic dislocation and famine. 
Nevertheless, the Soviet people considered it their duty 
to help Turkey in her fight for national independence. 
Their hand of friendship, extended at a time of dire need, 
enabled the Turks to ward off the danger presented by 
the imperialist powers. The value of Soviet assistance was so 
glaringly obvious that even Western historians never known 
to be friendly towards the U.S.S.R. found themselves com¬ 
pelled to admit that it played a very important part. 

Arnold G. Toynbee and Kenneth P. Kirkwood, for 
example, make the following admission in their book 
Turkey, which appeared in 1926: “At the moment, in the 
crisis of the struggle, they (the Turkish nationalists— 
Author ) caught eagerly at the hand which she (Russia— 
Author ) held out to them, and her support was of the 
highest value to their cause. Beyond the material assist¬ 
ance in munitions and money which they received from her, 
their morale was raised to an incalculable degree.” 

The Soviet Republic played an important part also in 
safeguarding the independence of Afghanistan, Iran, and 
Mongolia. In the spring of 1919, it recognised Afghan 
sovereignty and early in 1921 concluded the first equal 
and mutually advantageous treaty in the whole of Afghan 
history. 

In the same year the Soviet Government withdrew the 
Russian forces dispatched to Iran by the tsarist govern¬ 
ment and renounced all the shackling agreements and 
colonial concessions the tsar had imposed on that 
country, thereby helping the national patriotic forces in 
their campaign for the withdrawal of all foreign troops. 

With the fraternal assistance of the Soviet Government, 
the Mongolian people were able successfully to counter all 
encroachments by foreign powers. Disinterested Soviet 
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aid helped them take the path of building socialism and 
rapidly improving national living standards. 

The Soviet-Chinese Treaty of May 1924 was the first 
equal treaty China had ever concluded with a Great Power. 
The Soviet Union thus undermined the whole system of 
shackling imperialist agreements in which China had been 
entangled for many long years. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, then head 
of the Chinese Government, declared: “We shall no longer 
look to the Western Powers; our eyes are now turned to 
the East”, that is, to the Soviet Union. 

(d) Attempts to Distort Soviet Foreign Policy 

Falsifiers of Soviet foreign policy can neither discount 
nor disregard the numerous and widely known facts of the 
Soviet Union’s unqualified support of the national-libera¬ 
tion movement ever since the early years of the Revolu¬ 
tion. They have therefore tried to distort its implications, 
tailor the facts to fit colonialist needs. Researchers of the 
Hoover Institute at Stanford University, California, have 
put out a widely advertised treatise, Soviet Russia and 
the East, 1920-1927. They say in it that the establishment 
of friendly relations with Afghanistan, Iran, and Turkey 
pursued the secret aim of overthrowing the governments 
of these countries. That piece of slander has not, however, 
produced the desired results. It has been effectively re¬ 
futed, and even the more pro-imperialist leaders in these 
countries have not ventured to repeat it. 

The colonialists are fully aware that Soviet policy 
toward economically backward and imperialist-exploited 
countries is based on entirely new principles and exerts 
a powerful influence on the development of the national- 
liberation movement in the East. That is why they are so 
anxious to vilify, by every possible means, the very funda¬ 
mentals of the foreign policy of the Soviet socialist state. 
Their propaganda has even made the astounding “dis¬ 
covery” that the Great October Socialist Revolution was 
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performed not by imperialist-oppressed peoples, but “by 
Russian imperialism”! An American professor, Nicholas 
L. Fr. Chirovsky, in his book The Economic Factors in the 
Growth of Russia, wants his readers to believe that the 
real inspiration of the October Socialist Revolution came 
from—the “imperialist circles” of tsarism. Another Ameri¬ 
can professor, William Y. Elliott of Harvard, claims, in all 
seriousness, that there exists “good and bad colonialism” 
and that the policy of the U.S.A., Britain, and the other 
imperialist powers vis-a-vis their colonies is an example 
of “good colonialism”, whereas Soviet foreign policy 
typifies “bad colonialism”. 

Similar views have been expressed by many other 
learned servants of imperialism. 

But all this tricky propaganda, all these “theoretical” 
disquisitions crumble like a house of cards when brought 
face to face with the facts. The present-day colonialists 
are obviously trying to play on the credulity of an unin¬ 
formed and forgetful public. But the peoples’ memories 
are not as short as they think. The nations advancing to a 
new way of life have learned properly to assess interna¬ 
tional developments and situations and to distinguish real 
friends from those who pose as friends. 

All this mythology of the Soviet Union engaging in “hos¬ 
tile” activities and harbouring imperialist designs against 
Eastern countries is countered by a fund of historic docu¬ 
ments recording the real aims and objects of the Soviet 
Government in its relations with Eastern neighbours. There 
are, for instance, the instructions the People’s Commissar¬ 
iat of Foreign Affairs issued to the Soviet Ambassador in 
Afghanistan on June 3, 1921. They read in part: “At the 
present time, when the economically backward Eastern 
nations so painfully feel the effects of foreign economic 
oppression, socialist Soviet Russia is their only natural 
friend. Our policy in the East is not an aggressive one; it 
is a policy of peace and friendship. You should keep that 
basic principle to the fore in every aspect of your work 
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and, in particular, make the furtherance of our friendship 
with Afghanistan your chief purpose in Kabul. Friendship 
presupposes mutual assistance and, animated by a desire 
to promote, as far as possible, the progress and prosperity 
of the friendly Afghan state, we are prepared to render its 

peaceful endeavours every assistance within our power- 

We say to the Afghan Government: ‘We have our own 
distinct system, and you have yours, we have our own 
ideals, and you have yours, but we share in common the 
desire for complete independence of our peoples. We do 
not interfere in your internal affairs, we do not encroach 
on the independence of your people. We support every 
progressive factor in our country’s development. We have 
no thought whatever of imposing on your people a pro¬ 
gramme which is alien to it.’ ”* 

The Soviet Government followed a similar policy in 
relation to all other Eastern countries. Its People’s Com¬ 
missar of Foreign Affairs wrote to the Soviet Ambassador 
in Iran on January 9, 1922: “Our Eastern policy remains 
the direct opposite of that of the imperialist countries. The 
purpose of our Eastern policy is to promote the independent 
economic and political development of Eastern nations, 
and in this we shall give them every support. Our role 
and mission, as we see it, is to be natural and disinterested 
friends and allies of nations battling for all-round and in¬ 
dependent economic and political development.” 

(e) Inspiring Example 

In discussing the implications of Soviet support of the 
anti-imperialist struggle in the East in the period between 
the two world wars, it should be borne in mind that the 
October Revolution took place in an economically back¬ 
ward country exploited by foreign capital and ruined by 
the First World War. The subsequent years of hard-fought 

* U.S.S.R. Foreign Policy Documents, Vol. IV, State Political 
Literature Publishers, Russ. ed. 
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struggle against the whiteguard and imperialist interven¬ 
tionist armies further undermined the economy. But even 
in those years the Soviet Republics, guided by the Com¬ 
munist Party, availed themselves of every opportunity to 
develop their economies and culture, and when the Soviet 
Union passed to peaceful economic upbuilding, construc¬ 
tion was expanded on an unparalleled scale. Utilising all 
the advantages inherent in the socialist system, it was 
able in a short space of time to become one of the most 
economically and culturally developed nations of the 
world. 

Its achievements were, of course, bound to create an 
increasingly strong impression on the imperialist-exploited 
underdeveloped nations. Another thing that greatly im¬ 
pressed them was the way the U.S.S.R. had solved the 
national problem. With the fraternal support and mutual 
assistance of all the Soviet peoples, the peripheral regions 
of the country, once ruthlessly oppressed by tsardom, were 
able, in a short space of time, to catch up with European 
Russia and many European industrial nations in economic 
and cultural development. 

Their high rate of industrialisation is measurable in the 
following figures: in the first fifteen years of peaceful so¬ 
cialist construction, gross industrial output advanced to 
more than six times the 1913 figure in the Uzbek Republic, 
to more than 19 times in the Kazakh Republic, nearly ten 
times in the Turkmen Republic, and 137 and 170 times 
respectively in the Tajik and Kirghiz Republics, where 
before the Revolution industry was practically unknown. 
Industrial growth was accompanied by rapid expansion in 
agriculture. But this was only the beginning, the founda¬ 
tion for future and more impressive progress, for in sub¬ 
sequent years the rate of economic growth in these 
Eastern republics, as in the U.S.S.R. generally, has been 
higher still. 

Socialist economic progress has meant higher standards 
in the social and cultural fields. One index of that is the 
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level of literacy: ini Uzbekistan it was about two or three 
per cent before the Revolution, close to 100 per cent on 
the eve of the Second World War, and a full 100 per cent 
(as in all the other Union Republics) in the post-war 
period. These figures stand out all the more saliently when 
compared with the position in the Eastern colonial coun¬ 
tries. Take the example of Tajikistan: its literacy level was 
even lower than in India but, as the following table will 
show, it has greatly surpassed India in public education. 


Percentage of Illiteracy, Tajikistan and India, 

prior to the Second World War* 


TAJIKISTAN 


INDIA 


1913. 

99.5 

1911. 

94.0 

1939 . 

28.3 

1941. 

85.4 

Illiteracy decline over 26 


Illiteracy decline over 30 


years. 

71.2 

years of colonial rule 

8.6 


The colonialists stooped to every method in their at¬ 
tempt to keep the East ignorant of the achievements of 
the Soviet Union. But the truth did seep through despite 
all the obstacles. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru says in his 
Discovery of India, written in the early days of the Second 
World War: “But most of all we had the example of the 
Soviet Union, which in two brief decades full of war and 
civil strife, and in the face of what appeared to be insur¬ 
mountable difficulties, had made tremendous progress. 
Some were attracted to communism, others were not, but 
all were fascinated by the advance of the Soviet Union in 
education and culture and medical care and physical fitness 
and in the solution of the problem of nationalities—by the 
amazing and prodigious effort to create a new world out 

of the dregs of the old_If others could do it, why not 

we?” 


* R. Palme Dutt, The Crisis of Britain and the British Empire, 
London, 1953, p. 362. 
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It will thus be seen that even in the early stage of its 
development, the Soviet Union influenced the progress 
of the national-liberation movement in colonies and de¬ 
pendencies by its example, and more particularly by its 
own rapid progress in every branch of the economy. How¬ 
ever, its material assistance to economically backward 
countries in the between-the-wars period did not acquire 
big international importance. That was due to the follow¬ 
ing: first, underdeveloped nations were at that time either 
colonies or semi-colonies and were not, consequently, in a 
position to apply for assistance to other countries or to 
accept such assistance, if offered. In addition, the imperi¬ 
alists had ample means of pressure to prevent countries 
politically and economically dependent upon them from 
forming equal and mutually advantageous economic ties 
with the U.S.S.R. On the other hand, the first socialist state, 
encircled by hostile imperialist states, was not yet able to 
devote any appreciable resources for such assistance. It 
had launched on a Herculean construction programme 
which was to solve, in a minimum historical period, the 
problem of converting a backward country into an ad¬ 
vanced industrial one, and this required of the Soviet peo¬ 
ple mobilisation of all their available resources. 

But even in those days, the U.S.S.R. managed to find 
the means to support countries applying for economic as¬ 
sistance. One example, and a very clear one, was the 1932 
Soviet loan to Turkey and technical assistance in building 
up her industries. 

The Western Powers, it will be recalled, had subjected 
Turkey to a financial blockade. Foreign monopoly concerns 
offered her loans, but at exorbitant interest. The Soviet 
Union gave her a gold loan of $8 million, interest-free, 
with repayment in Turkish currency over a period of 
twenty years. Turkey used the loan to buy much-needed 
industrial equipment. The Soviet Union also supplied 
technical specifications and blueprints for a number of 
plants and sent its technicians to supervise the assembly 
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and installation of machinery. Turkish technicians were 
also trained in the U.S.S.R. This enabled Turkey to build 
major textile mills at Kayseri and Nazilli in a short space 
of time. 

And, as in the years of Turkey’s armed struggle against 
foreign invasion, this friendly assistance in the early thir¬ 
ties played a major part in consolidating Turkish independ¬ 
ence. It upset all the imperialist plans to bring Turkey 
to her knees. An indirect result of the Soviet loan was to 
weaken the financial pressure which, the Western monop¬ 
olies thought, would keep Turkey under their control. 

The Soviet Union rendered important assistance also 
to the Chinese people when their country was invaded by 
Japan. In 1938 China was granted a loan of $100 million 
on extremely easy terms, and another loan of $150 mil¬ 
lion in 1939. 

These and other facts give the lie to imperialist prop¬ 
aganda, which has been trying to convince the people of 
underdeveloped countries that the Soviet Union’s policy 
of broad assistance in their economic development repre¬ 
sents a “deviation” from its former policy and is moti¬ 
vated by transient considerations. 

2. COLONIAL NATIONS BECOME MASTERS 

OF THEIR DESTINIES 

“The complete abolition of the colonial system is now 
on the order of the day. The new period in world history, 
which the Great Lenin predicted, has set in—the period 
when the peoples of the East, now taking an active part in 
deciding the destinies of the whole world, are becoming a 
new, powerful factor in international relations.” 

(Resolutions of the Twentieth Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union) 

“. . . Colonialism, in all its manifestations, is an evil that 
must be quickly eliminated.” 

(Final Communique of the Bandung Con¬ 
ference of Asian and African Countries) 

The drastic weakening of the imperialist and reaction¬ 
ary camp in the Second World War and the unparalleled 
growth of the forces of democracy and socialism greatly 
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stimulated the national-liberation movement in all econom¬ 
ically backward countries. The world entered the era of 
the final collapse of the system of colonial slavery. 

The Soviet Union’s victory in the Second World War, 
the establishment of people’s democracy in a number of 
European and Asian countries, the triumph of socialist 
revolution in China and the emergence of the world so¬ 
cialist system were decisive factors in stimulating the strug¬ 
gle for liberation from imperialist overlordship. 

The war demonstrated with renewed conviction the 
epochal significance of the socialist state created by the 
October Revolution. In their battle against the dark forces 
of reaction, the Soviet people saved, not only their own 
freedom, but the freedom of mankind and the right of 
oppressed nations to an independent life and development. 

After the war, a number of Asian and European coun¬ 
tries broke out of foreign capitalist tutelage and, following 
the example of the Soviet Union, embarked on the building 
of the new, progressive society. The most crushing blow 
to colonialism was the majestic victory of the Chinese 
people over the forces of imperialism and reaction. The 
proclamation of the Chinese People’s Republic finally 
freed from imperialism a vast country with a population 
of 650 million. 

Independence was won also by the vast majority 
of colonies with a total population of over 800 mil¬ 
lion. Since the Second World War over 40 new sovereign 
states arose in Asia and Africa. At the close of the war, 48 
per cent of the population of capitalist Asia lived in non- 
self-governing territories; now the figure is less than one 
per cent. Africa, that traditional colonial domain, has defi¬ 
nitely awakened to independent activity. Its battle-cry is 
“Independence Now!”, and it is being translated into life: 
In recent years, over 20 countries with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion of more than 100 million achieved independence. The 
day is not distant when not a single colony will remain on 
the political map of the world. 



It took the Western Powers centuries to build up their 
colonial empires; they are being broken up in a matter of 
years and, moreover, at a time when socialism has become 
an invincible force. That is not a mere accident. 

The imperialists never voluntarily give up their colo¬ 
nies and resort to every manner of savagery to prevent 
subject nations from advancing to independence. Why, 
then, did they not extinguish the flames of the national- 
liberation movement after the Second World War, as they 
had done so many times before? Have the colonialists 
changed? No, the whole world situation has radically 
changed since the war. The formation of the world so¬ 
cialist system and its comprehensive support of the colonial 
anti-imperialist struggle created favourable international 
prerequisites for the rapid victory of the national-libera¬ 
tion movement. Were it not for the growth of the forces 
of peace, democracy and socialism, the American-led im¬ 
perialist camp would have not hesitated to crush the move¬ 
ment by brute force, as the imperialists had done on many 
occasions in the past. 

It is generally known, for instance, that only the so¬ 
cialist camp’s resolute stand during the Suez crisis prevent¬ 
ed the imperialist intervention in Egypt being converted 
into a full-scale colonial war that would have imperilled 
the freedom, not only of the Egyptians, but of many other 
newly independent nations. A similar situation arose when 
the imperialists tried to suppress the liberation movement 
in South-East and South Asia (China, Korea, Viet-Nam, 
etc.). Subsequent events in the Far and Middle East, also 
in Africa and Latin America, demonstrated anew that 
every major imperialist economic or military action against 
underdeveloped countries encounters the most determined 
rebuff from the united forces of peace, national liberation, 
democracy, and socialism. The ruling element in the impe¬ 
rialist powers has always to bear in mind that these new 
sovereign countries, if subjected to colonialist aggression, 
can rely on the immense economic and military potential 
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of the world socialist system, which has now become 
a reliable shield of the independence of ex-colonial na¬ 
tions. 

However, this estimation of the part the socialist states 
play in the fight for complete abolition of the colonial 
system would be incomplete without mention of the in¬ 
creasing influence the economic and cultural achieve¬ 
ments of the U.S.S.R. and other members of the socialist 
camp exert on underdeveloped countries. For these achieve¬ 
ments open up broad vistas to them and are an inspira¬ 
tion in their struggle for genuine independence. 

That is appreciated even by many imperialist spokes¬ 
men. Walter Lippmann wrote in his New York Herald 
Tribune column: “We delude ourselves if we do not realise 
that the main power of the communist states lies not in 
their clandestine activity but in the force of their example, 
in the visible demonstration of what the Soviet Union has 
achieved in forty years, of what Red China has achieved 
in about ten years.... Only in Russia and in China do they 
find a model of how in backward countries great masses 
of people can raise themselves quickly by their own boot¬ 
straps.” 

And Justice William O. Douglas of the U.S. Supreme 
Court had this to say on his return from an extensive tour 
of Asia: “Asia, awakened, is ridding herself of the notion 
that she was predestined to be exploited by the West. The 
Russian Revolution was one influence that gave encour¬ 
agement to the idea that men could cast off their yokes.... 
And the Communist victory in China gave tremendous im¬ 
petus to the idea of revolution.” 

In the light of these facts, the attempts of the imperialists 
to pose as “liberators” of underdeveloped nations are a 
ludicrous farce. A British writer, A. Jennings, tries to make 
the best of a bad situation by claiming, in his Problems of 
the New Commonwealth, that the point and purpose of 
European penetration is to help underdeveloped countries 
expand their trade! He goes on to assert that the post-war 
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independence of British colonies is due entirely to the 
generosity of the men who rule Britain. 

That lying version has been convincingly refuted by no 
other than Lord Ismay, former British Chief of Staff in 
India. He has involuntarily disclosed the real reasons for 
the “voluntary” granting of political independence to 
India: 

“India in March 1947 was a ship on fire in mid-ocean 
with ammunition in the hold. By then it was a question of 
putting out the fire before it reached the ammunition. 
There was, in fact, no option before us but to do what we 
did.” 

The myth of voluntary renunciation of colonial domina¬ 
tion is being kept alive by official imperialist propaganda. 
The Joint Declaration of the U.S. President and British 
Prime Minister published in 1956 contained this claim: 
“During the past ten and more years 600 million men and 
women in nearly a score of lands have, with our support 
and assistance, attained nationhood. Many millions more 
are being helped surely and steadily toward self-govern¬ 
ment. Thus, the reality and effectiveness of what we have 
done is a proof of our sincerity.” 

Under present conditions, the Western leaders are 
obliged to employ these and other methods of disguising 
their colonial policies—honesty in politics, Lenin once 
remarked, is a token of strength, hypocrisy is a token of 
weakness. 

The peoples of economically backward countries are 
actively sharing in the making of history. They judge the 
policy of one or another government not by propaganda, 
but by its concrete deeds. And the whole record of con¬ 
crete actions since the war shows that the oppressed 
nations, actively supported by the whole of progressive 
mankind, of which the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries are the vanguard, are winning independence by 
dint of devoted struggle and despite all the machinations 
of the imperialist powers. 
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Why, then, is imperialist propaganda so anxious to mis¬ 
lead world public opinion about the real causes of the 
break-down of the colonialist system? After all, the liber¬ 
ation of most colonies is an accomplished fact, and the 
colonial powers themselves admit that the granting of 
independence to all other non-self-governing territories is 
a matter of the very near future. 

The answer is that while the imperialists realise that 
there is no reverting to the old forms of colonial domina¬ 
tion, they are endeavouring to maintain their strangle¬ 
hold on underdeveloped nations with the help of new 
forms of colonialism, primarily “aid”. That word has be¬ 
come a misnomer for diverse attempts to retain their com¬ 
manding positions in the economies of newly independent 
nations and reimpose their control through an intensive 
infiltration drive by monopoly capital. 

But that combination of deception and pressure is hav¬ 
ing less and less effect. For the peoples of the colonial 
world, once they have won political independence, have no 
inclination to accept monopoly economic slavery. That 
was confirmed in the decisions of the historic Bandung 
Afro-Asian Conference. Its resolution declared that foreign 
tutelage, domination and exploitation negate the basic 
human rights, contradict the United Nations Charter and 
impede international peace and co-operation. 

The 29 Afro-Asian nations represented at Bandung de¬ 
clared their determination to put an end to colonialism 
once and for all. And their reference to the United Na¬ 
tions Charter is no accident, for proclaimed in that docu¬ 
ment are principles that assert the right of colonial na¬ 
tions to independent national development and abolition 
of foreign-capital domination. The Charter gives legal 
consolidation to the fact that the centuries of colonial ex¬ 
ploitation of one nation by another are drawing to an end. 
Mankind has thus pronounced its verdict on colonialism. 

But the colonial powers have not laid down their arms. 
Their representatives have done everything to vitiate the 
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principles set out in the Charter and other U.N. declara¬ 
tions. They have sought to diminish the efficacy of the 
United Nations as an international organisation, one of 
whose functions is to help destroy the infamous system of 
colonial exploitation. They have tried to orient U.N. ac¬ 
tivities to suit their own ends. They have worked to make 
the U.N. a pliable weapon of their policy of suppressing 
the national-liberation movement in the economically 
backward nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. That 
is why in these fifteen years of U.N. activity the Soviet 
Union has been unremitting in its efforts to assert and up¬ 
hold the rights of the newly independent countries and 
the democratic principle of comprehensive and disin¬ 
terested assistance to them. 

3. SOVIET SUPPORT IN THE U.N. 

OF THE LAWFUL RIGHTS OF ECONOMICALLY 

BACKWARD NATIONS 


“I deem it necessary to say here, from the rostrum of 
the United Nations, that the Soviet Union has the sin- 
cerest sympathy and the profoundest understanding for 
all peoples who, on different continents, are upholding 
their freedom and national independence. It is my opinion 
that this position of ours fully accords with the princi¬ 
ples of the United Nations Charter, which is predicated on 
recognition of the right of the peoples to a free and in¬ 
dependent existence and development.” 


N. S. Khrushchov 


Throughout its whole history the Soviet Union has 
worked for genuinely equal co-operation of all nations, 
believing that this is essential to their normal develop¬ 
ment and the achievement of higher prosperity standards, 
particularly, in the case of economically backward na¬ 
tions. The struggle for equality between countries big and 
small, strong and weak, in international affairs is a funda¬ 
mental principle of Soviet foreign policy, and one that is 
fully in keeping with its internal policy of fraternal co¬ 
operation and mutual assistance of the many nationalities 
that make up the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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The U.S.S.R. has unswervingly upheld the principle of 
equality in all international organisations with which it is, 
or has been, associated. That applies to the League of 
Nations too, but in the pre-war period the Soviet Union’s 
was a lone voice raised in defence of the rights of op¬ 
pressed nations. The standards of international law drawn 
up by the colonialists prevailed in international forums. 

But the situation changed considerably after the Second 
World War. As one of the founders of the United Nations, 
the Soviet Union worked with principled consistence to 
formalise and consolidate in the Charter the legitimate 
demands of colonial and dependent countries. Of outstand¬ 
ing value to these countries were its efforts to obtain U.N. 
confirmation of principles that would guarantee their right 
freely to shape their destinies. 

And it is thanks to the Soviet Union’s energetic and 
persevering efforts that a number of democratic principles, 
first proclaimed in the early decrees of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, have found expression in the U.N. Charter. For the 
first time in the history of international organisations it 
proclaimed the sovereign equality of all nations, big and 
small, the underlying principle of international relations. 
And another principle that has become a generally ac¬ 
cepted standard of international law is self-determination 
of nations. 

The peaceable states scored an important victory when 
the U.N. inaugural conference inserted in the Charter 
clauses envisaging economic and cultural ties based on 
equality and broad economic assistance by one country to 
another. The preamble says one of the purposes of the 
United Nations is “to employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the economic and social advancement of 
all peoples”. U.N. activities in that direction, Article 55 of 
the Charter states, should be aimed at “the creation of 
conditions of stability and well-being which are necessary 
for peaceful and friendly relations among nations, based 
on respect for the principle of equal rights and self-deter- 
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mination”. The article also provides that the United Na¬ 
tions shall promote “higher standards of living, full em¬ 
ployment, and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development”. In pursuance of these aims, all mem¬ 
bers of the Organisation pledge themselves, under Ar¬ 
ticle 56, “to take joint and separate action in co-operation 
with the Organisation”. These Charter provisions, in the 
adoption of which the U.S.S.R. played an important part, 
were of especial importance to the underdeveloped na¬ 
tions subjected to colonial oppression and exploitation by 
foreign capital in their struggle for economic independence 
and political development. 

But these and other Charter provisions, despite all the 
good intentions behind them, are inadequate to ensure 
practical implementation of democratic principles. For ex¬ 
perience has shown that the colonial powers have tried, 
and are still trying, to exploit the U.N. for their expansion¬ 
ist plans and have persistently opposed mutually-advan- 
tageous and genuinely equal co-operation between the 
nations. 

The Soviet Union has worked energetically to secure 
practical implementation of the principles proclaimed in 
the Charter. True to its obligations it has, together with 
the other socialist countries, throughout the entire post¬ 
war period, advanced and upheld practical proposals for 
genuine and effective assistance to underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries. 

Ever since the problem came up in the United Nations, 
the Soviet Union has determinedly championed their na¬ 
tional interests. In March 1949, its delegation made the 
following policy statement: (1) The U.S.S.R. urges broad 
economic assistance to underdeveloped countries and 
areas on condition that it facilitate their advance to na¬ 
tional independence, as envisaged by the U.N. Charter; 
(2) economic assistance must help to develop the potential 
resources of these countries and areas, their national in¬ 
dustries and agriculture; (3) economic assistance must not 
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be made conditional on any political, economic or military 
privileges for countries rendering such assistance, since 
that is contrary to U.N. principles. 

The U.N. discussion of methods of economic assistance 
was attended by a sharp struggle between representatives 
of underdeveloped and imperialist countries. The Soviet 
Union resolutely supported the view that utilisation of 
their own manpower and material resources and the build¬ 
ing up of their own industries is the chief and decisive req¬ 
uisite of the advance of economically backward coun¬ 
tries. 

At the ninth session of the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council, the Soviet Union took a very active part in draw¬ 
ing up the key principles guiding technical assistance to 
underdeveloped nations. It secured insertion in the resolu¬ 
tion of a clause stating that the basic guiding principle in 
technical assistance should be to promote economic inde¬ 
pendence through development of industry, agriculture, 
and higher living standards. 

Other important provisions were inserted in the resolu¬ 
tion on the insistence of representatives of the socialist 
and a number of underdeveloped countries. Some of the 
successful amendments provided for respect of the na¬ 
tional sovereignty and national laws of underdeveloped 
countries receiving technical assistance, with no political, 
racial or religious discrimination against any country. The 
Economic and Social Council also adopted the U.S.S.R. 
proposal that experts sent to underdeveloped countries 
shall not engage in any other activity, and that their func¬ 
tions shall be agreed upon with the government of the 
recipient country. 

Believing that activity based on these principles is both 
important and valuable, the U.S.S.R. has systematically 
supported proposals for U.N. budgetary assignments to 
finance such technical aid and has given practical proof of 
its readiness to co-operate. Beginning from 1953, the 
U.S.S.R., the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Republics have 
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been making annual contributions to the U.N. Extended 
Technical Aid Programme, and from 1959 also to the U.N. 
Special Fund. 

Speaking for monopoly interests, the delegates of the 
United States and other imperialist powers have from the . 
very outset maintained that economic progress of under¬ 
developed countries should not be interpreted to mean in¬ 
dustrialisation. In fact, they have endeavoured to utilise 
the U.N. aid programme for their own objects, as a means 
of retaining monopoly domination. The Soviet demand for 
effective assistance towards independent economic and 
political development is, therefore, of paramount impor¬ 
tance for every underdeveloped nation. That demand is a 
characteristic feature of Soviet policy in the United Na¬ 
tions ever since that organisation came into being. The 
reader will find abundant corroboration of that in the re¬ 


ports of General Assembly sessions, meetings of the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council and other U.N. agencies. The fol¬ 
lowing few examples are indicative. 

In November 1952, Argentina submitted a proposal en¬ 
visaging assistance in the industrialisation of underdevel¬ 
oped nations. The Argentine resolution called for a fair 
price ratio between raw materials and capital goods, so 
that underdeveloped nations might use revenue from the 
sale of their raw materials to finance economic develop¬ 
ment. The resolution was firmly supported by the Soviet 
Union and, despite strong opposition from the colonial 
powers, adopted by a majority of 33 to 15. The U.S.S.R., 
the People’s Democracies, and practically all the under¬ 
developed nations voted for it, and the U.S.A., Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, and other NATO members voted 
against. 

At the same General Assembly session, in the autumn 


of 1952, a sharp struggle developed around the 


Uruguayan 


and Bolivian resolution on free development of the national 


raw-material resources. Specifically, the resolution urged 


the General Assembly to safeguard the rights of under- 
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The Uralmash Plant in Sverdlovsk makes heavy machinery for econom¬ 
ically underdeveloped countries. This drum-mixer will be installed 
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developed nations to unqualified possession of their na¬ 
tional wealth and freedom to exploit their mineral re¬ 
sources. A Bolivian amendment further emphasised that 
U.N. member states “shall not employ their government 
machinery or agencies as instruments of coercion or of 

political or economic intervention”. 

The representatives of the U.S.A. and other colonial 
powers tried to force Uruguay and Bolivia to withdraw the 
resolution and when that failed tried to minimise its im¬ 
plications by a number of amendments which, in effect, 
would deprive underdeveloped nations of the right to na¬ 
tionalise foreign assets. 

The Soviet and many other delegations exposed that 
colonial manoeuvre. The U.S. amendments were rejected 
and the resolution adopted by an overwhelming majority, 
with only four delegations, including the U.S. and British, 
voting against. 

One of the chief reasons for these continuous colonial 
setbacks in the United Nations is the consistent struggle 
the socialist countries have waged for genuine aid in the 
independent economic development of underdeveloped na¬ 
tions. 

Since then these efforts in the United Nations to create 
favourable conditions for effective assistance to independ¬ 
ent progress in underdeveloped nations have been greatly 
intensified. The Soviet Union has pressed its practical 
proposals for general disarmament. If carried out, the 
Soviet plan would release an immense amount of money 
that could be used to accelerate economic and social prog¬ 
ress in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, and thereby bring 
much nearer the complete elimination of all the survivals 
of colonialism. 

Every aspect of Soviet activity in the United Nations 
has hampered colonialist attempts to crush the national- 
liberation movement. That was the case in 1956, during the 
Anglo-Franco-Israeli intervention in Egypt. That was the 
case, too, when the imperialists tried to unleash an ag- 
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gressive war against Iraq and Syria, and when U.S. troops 
landed in the Lebanon and British troops in Jordan. Every¬ 
one knows of the Soviet Union’s active support in the 
United Nations of the liberation struggle of the Cuban, 
Congolese, and many other peoples. 

In keeping with the Soviet Union’s policy of universal 
peace and disinterested support of the national-liberation 
movement of oppressed peoples, the Soviet Prime Minister, 
in his address to the 1960 General Assembly, urged the 
United Nations to raise its voice in defence of the just 
cause of colonial liberation and adopt immediate measures 
towards the complete elimination of all the survivals of 
the infamous colonial system. 

The Soviet Union appealed to all U.N. members to adopt 
a Declaration containing the following solemn pledges: 

1. All the colonial countries, Trust and other non-self- 
governing territories must be immediately granted com¬ 
plete independence and freedom in building up their own 
national states in keeping with the freely expressed will 
and desire of their peoples. The colonial system, and co¬ 
lonial administration in any form, must be completely 
abolished in order that the peoples of such territories may 
themselves be able to shape their destinies and decide the 
forms of state government. 

2. All the strongholds of colonialism in the form of 
possessions and leased areas on foreign soil must be 
abolished. 

3. The governments of all countries are urged strictly 
and undeviatingly to observe, in relations between states, 
the provisions of the United Nations Charter and of this 
Declaration regarding equality and respect for the sover¬ 
eign rights and territorial integrity of all states without 
exception, and to allow no manifestations of colonialism, 
no exclusive rights or privileges for some states to the det¬ 
riment of other states. 

Expressed in these demands is the imperative need of 
the age, the unconquerable will of all freedom-loving na- 
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tions fighting for a brighter future for mankind. The Dec¬ 
laration demonstrated with the utmost conviction that the 
Soviet Union marches at the head of progressive mankind. 

In presenting the Declaration, N. S. Khrushchov said 
in his Assembly speech of September 23, 1960: “We hail 
the sacred liberation struggle of the colonial peoples 
against the colonialists. If the colonial powers do not heed 
the voice of reason and continue their former colonial pol¬ 
icy, keeping the colonial countries in subjection, the peo¬ 
ples who favour the abolition of the colonial system should 
render every possible assistance to those fighting for their 
independence, against the colonialists, against colonial 
slavery. Moral, material and other assistance should be 
rendered to conclude the sacred and just fight of peoples 
for their independence.” And N. S. Khrushchov em¬ 
phasised that the Soviet Union, for its part, has helped the 
economically underdeveloped countries and will continue 
to render them increasing assistance. “We are rendering 
sincere aid to the peoples of these countries in founding 
their independent economy and building up their national 
industry—the mainstay of genuine independence and ris¬ 
ing national prosperity.” 

In December 1960, the fifteenth U.N. General Assembly 
adopted its historic Declaration on the Granting of Inde¬ 
pendence to the Colonial Countries and Peoples. Sub¬ 
mitted by 43 Afro-Asian nations, it embodies the substance 
of the Soviet proposals for rapid and complete elimination 
of colonialism in whatever form or manifestation. 

Its adoption was a signal victory for the socialist coun¬ 
tries, which have all along campaigned for the liberation 
and regeneration of all oppressed nations; a victory, also, 
for the foreign policy of independent Asian, African, and 
Latin American countries in their battle against colonial¬ 
ism; a victory, lastly, for the peace-loving and freedom- 
loving forces and countries of the West. 

The collapse of the colonialism under pressure of the 
national-liberation movement is second in historical im- 
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portance only to the emergence of the world socialist 
system. 

The main task now is to see to it that the will of the 
peoples, expressed in the U.N. Declaration, prevails, that 
its demands should not remain on paper, but are trans¬ 
lated into practical deeds. And if all the countries that 
voted for the Declaration continue to give effective sup¬ 
port to the movement against colonialism, the decision to 
end colonialism once and for all will become a living 
reality. 

In other words, open and firm support for the liberation 
struggle waged by the peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries has always characterised Soviet foreign policy. 
Prior to the Second World War, due to certain objective 
conditions, this support was mainly moral and political, 
while in the post-war years the U.S.S.R. has been render¬ 
ing great economic and technical assistance to underdevel¬ 
oped countries in eliminating all survivals of colonialism, 
including extreme economic backwardness. 



Chapter II 


AIMS AND CHARACTER 
OF SOVIET ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 

The Soviet Union, despite the enormous losses and 
damage sustained during the Second World War, began in 
the immediate post-war years to lend increasing economic 
assistance to other countries in developing their produc¬ 
tive forces. Soviet economic assistance was of great sig¬ 
nificance, particularly for those former colonial and de¬ 
pendent countries which had joined the world socialist 
system. The unprecedented economic and cultural advance 
of these countries was determined to a large extent by 
their fraternal co-operation with the mighty socialist 
power. 

In 1960 industrial output in the Chinese People’s Re¬ 
public had risen more than twelve times as against 1950. 
In the Korean People’s Democratic Republic, industrial 
production during 1949-59 rose 5.5 times; in the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, industrial output in 1959 had risen to 
5.8 times the 1940 level; in Albania, it was 22 times the 
pre-war level; and in the democratic Republic of Viet- 
Nam, it was 2.2 times the 1956 level. During the post-war 
period, the People’s Democracies with the assistance of 
the U.S.S.R. built or undertook the construction of more 
than 750 large industrial enterprises, which created the 
basis for rapid industrialisation. These included iron and 
steel works, chemical and petroleum refining plants, ma¬ 
chine-building, machine-tool and automobile plants, scores 
of electric power stations, etc. 
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The broad scope of disinterested Soviet scientific and 
technical assistance has enabled other socialist countries 
—particularly the economically less developed ones—to 
raise their production to a high technical level in the short¬ 
est possible period of time, and with a considerable saving 
of material resources. During 1948-60, the U.S.S.R. gave 
the People’s Democracies more than 28,800 technical docu¬ 
ments for the production of different types of instruments, 
machinery and equipment, as well as for construction of 
installations. On the basis of such Soviet technical docu¬ 
ments, a number of new branches of industry and impor¬ 
tant factories were set up in these countries. 

In addition to its policy of economic assistance to other 
socialist countries, the Soviet Union, as an advanced in¬ 
dustrial power, simultaneously seeks to promote national 
economic progress and the rapid development of produc¬ 
tive forces in those former colonies and dependent coun¬ 
tries which are not part of the world socialist economic 
system. 

India, Burma, Indonesia, the United Arab Republic and 
many other countries which have broken away from the 
colonial system of imperialism in the post-war period and 
entered on a course of independent, self-sustaining na¬ 
tional development have provided broad possibilities and 
created a new basis for the expansion of mutually advan¬ 
tageous economic co-operation with the U.S.S.R. The So¬ 
viet peoples, who themselves have experienced the yoke 
of exploitation by foreign capital, can fully sympathise 
with and understand the aspirations of the African, Asian 
and Latin American peoples for economic independence 
and a higher standard of living. 

Highly favourable prerequisites for the expansion of 
such relations following the Second World War were 
created also as a result of the rapid economic development 
of the Soviet Union. On the basis of the superiority of the 
socialist system, the U.S.S.R. in the post-war years 
achieved new imposing successes in the economic sphere. 
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In undeviatingly following the Leninist principles of for¬ 
eign policy, the Soviet Union considers its immediate duty 
to share its achievements with the economically under¬ 
developed countries, disinterestedly helping those coun¬ 
tries which are shaking off the colonialist yoke and ex¬ 
panding relations of friendly co-operation. 

Premier Khrushchov, during his last visit to India at the 
beginning of 1960, indicated that Soviet economic and 
technical assistance to the underdeveloped countries is 
based on the genuine desire to help them in their struggle 
against backwardness and poverty, disease and illiteracy. 
He stated: “We see it as our international duty to help 
those countries which have overthrown the political rule 
of colonialism finally to free themselves from all traces of 
dependence, to abolish economic backwardness, and to 
realise social progress and prosperity. Our economic and 
technical co-operation with the Afro-Asian countries is 
the logical continuation of the fraternal support which we 
have consistently given to the liberation and anti-impe¬ 
rialist movement of oppressed nations.” 

The rapid development of the Soviet Union’s socialist 
economy in the post-war period once and for all under¬ 
mined the exclusive position of the imperialist countries 
in the world economic affairs. It led to the elimination of 
their monopoly position in the production of machinery 
and industrial equipment, in the field of advanced tech¬ 
nological experience, as well as in the consumption of 
goods produced by underdeveloped countries. This opens 
up unprecedentedly favourable prospects for accelerating 
the rate of economic development in the underdeveloped 
countries which have embarked upon a course of independ¬ 
ent development. 

The underdeveloped countries face extraordinarily com¬ 
plicated and difficult tasks. They must in the shortest 
period of time, and in the face of bitter opposition from 
the colonialist powers, raise their economies to the level 
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of the advanced countries. The following facts give 
some indications of the difficulties that must be sur¬ 
mounted. 

Underdeveloped countries, inhabited by more than two- 
thirds of the population of the non-socialist world, ac¬ 
count for approximately 10 per cent of the capitalist 
world’s manufactured output, including less than five per 
cent of the basic industries of that part of the world. The 
per capita production of clothing and footwear is 1/16th of 
that in the economically developed capitalist countries, 
textile—1/11th, electric power—1 /28th, etc. 

The well-known Swedish economist Gunnar Myrdal con¬ 
cluded, on the basis of U.N. data, that at the beginning of 
the 1950s, the per capita income of a handful of “rich” 
capitalist powers was approximately 25 times that of the 
underdeveloped countries. During the past years, this 
situation has not altered to any appreciable extent. Ac¬ 
cording to U.N. data, the per capita income in India, for 
example, is 1/31 st the U.S. level; in Burma—l/37th; in 
Pakistan and the Congo—about l/37th, etc. Moreover, 
these are only average figures, which include a consider¬ 
able portion of the national income of the underdeveloped 
countries that the monopoly imperialist powers appro¬ 
priate. 

Behind these scanty statistics are hidden the horrible 
poverty and suffering of hundreds of millions of people in 
the underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. The peoples of these countries have been unable 
until now to find deliverance from the burdensome legacy 
of colonialism—hunger, and in its inevitable wake, sick¬ 
ness and death. As a result, the longevity in these coun¬ 
tries is about half that of the industrially advanced na¬ 
tions. 

However much the defenders of modern colonialism 
seek to embellish the nature of their “civilisation mis¬ 
sion”, they cannot conceal the fact that the fruits of the 
development of the productive forces under conditions of 
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A Soviet engineer instructs Indian mechanics on the operation of a 
self-propelled combine. The Soviet Government sent the Indian people 
equipment for a farm—self-propelled combines, tractors, trucks and cars, 
etc.—as a gift. A group of Soviet experts went to India to help assem¬ 
ble the equipment 




















These 750 h.p. shunting diesel locomotives were built for India in 

Lugansk, Ukraine. They are designed for work in the tropics 


F. Saprykin, in charge of the inflammable minerals chemistry laboratory, 
talks to Burmese specialists, graduates of Rangoon University, who are 
taking practical training at the Leningrad Geologic Research Institute 






















The Neyveli power project needed trained personnel, and a group of 
Indians were sent to the U.S.S.R. to acquire the necessary knowledge. 
In the picture: Indian engineers talk to V. Berezhnov, chief mechanic in a 

turbine shop 


Ceylonese students attend their first Russian lesson at Friendship 

University in Moscow 
























undivided capitalist rule have accrued to relatively few 
countries while the overwhelming majority of other coun¬ 
tries stagnate in poverty and destitution. The relatively 
high level of the productive forces in the leading capitalist 
countries and the long years of economic backwardness 
in the colonial and dependent countries are phenomena 
that are inseparably linked with one another. They 
represent two sides of one and the same coin—imperi¬ 
alism. 

In the struggle to eradicate the remnants of colonialism 
and to make rapid economic and social progress, the peo¬ 
ples of the former colonies and dependent countries can 
count on the all-sided and broad assistance of the Soviet 
Union. The very existence of a mighty socialist system and 
the ever-increasing help given by the socialist states to 
the underdeveloped countries have lightened their task in 
their fight for genuine independence. Without being part 
of the world socialist system, these countries still have 
the opportunity to take advantage of its economic achieve¬ 
ments. 

The aid rendered by the U.S.S.R. and other socialist 
states is not tied up with conditions making for interven¬ 
tion in the internal affairs of the recipient countries. The 
Soviet Union provides economic and technical assistance 
on terms that are consistent with the national interests 
and dignity of these countries. It does not demand repay¬ 
ment in the form of military or political commitments. 
Soviet economic assistance seeks to strengthen the posi¬ 
tions of the underdeveloped countries in their struggle 
against monopoly capital, to create the preconditions for 
the rapid economic and cultural advance of their peoples. 
That is the main aim of the Soviet Union in developing 
and expanding its economic ties with the underdeveloped 
countries. 

The assistance granted by the U.S.S.R. is support for 
the nation as a whole, rather than for any particular group 
within the country. In strict conformity with the principle 



of peaceful coexistence, the Soviet Union seeks to develop 
economic and technical co-operation with countries whose 
social structure may be far different from that underlying 
the world socialist system. Such states include the par¬ 
liamentary republic of India, the monarchy of Afghan¬ 
istan, feudal Yemen, and the presidential republic of the 
U.A.R. Differences in social, state and political structure 
and ideology do not disturb the Soviet Union or the other 

socialist states, which actively co-operate with the count¬ 
ries of Asia, Africa and Latin America on the basis of 
equality and mutual advantage. 

In expanding its economic relations on the basis of 
equality and rendering increasing assistance to the former 
colonial countries, the U.S.S.R. does not compel them to 
buy unwanted goods, but offers such products as are 
necessary for their rapid economic development and the 
satisfaction of their vital requirements. Since the hunt for 
profits and the exploitation of other peoples are foreign to 
socialism, the assistance given by the socialist states can¬ 
not be based on mercenary considerations. The economic 
relations of the U.S.S.R. with the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries have never been determined by the search for profits, 
and therefore the help given by the Soviet Union is of 
enormous advantage to their peoples. 

An important feature of the economic co-operation be¬ 
tween the countries of the socialist world and the under¬ 
developed countries is the assistance provided in con¬ 
structing enterprises in heavy industry and other important 
industrial installations. Such construction helps the coun¬ 
tries of the East which are on the road to independent 
development to create their national industry more rapidly 
and to realise their industrial and agricultural programmes. 
The opportunities provided by the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries for obtaining machinery and industrial 
equipment acquire particular significance in view of the 
fact that the monopolies of the imperialist powers seek 
to hinder the establishment of the national industry in the 
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former colonies and to maintain them as agrarian and raw- 
material appendages. 

Although greatly preoccupied with the majestic* tasks 
of building communism, the Soviet Union nevertheless 
contributes to the development of the productive forces 
of the countries requiring its assistance. The U.S.S.R. is 
assisting the peoples of more than twenty underdeveloped 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America to construct 
over 380 industrial, agricultural and other enterprises of 
vital economic significance. These include among others: 
metallurgical and machine-building plants, mines, coal pits 
and concentrating mills, factories in the chemical, petro¬ 
leum, pharmaceutical, textile and sugar industries, elect¬ 
ric power stations, ports and railways, hospitals, educa¬ 
tional institutions, etc. It has also helped in prospecting 
for mineral deposits. 

The Soviet Union is contributing to the economic de¬ 
velopment of the former colonial and dependent countries, 
chiefly in the following ways: (a) by granting credits, 
(b) by broad and varied scientific and technical assistance, 
and (c) by the all-sided strengthening of fraternal co-opera¬ 
tion in trade on the basis of complete equality and mutual 
advantage. Let us examine this in greater detail. 

1. SOVIET CREDITS TO UNDERDEVELOPED 

COUNTRIES 

One of the very important forms of Soviet economic 
assistance is the granting of long-term credits on very 
favourable terms. Although this form of co-operation be¬ 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the former colonial and dependent 
countries has developed largely in recent years, it has 
already begun to lighten the struggle of these 
countries against the domination of foreign monopoly 
capital. 

Five or six years ago the granting of credits to the un¬ 
derdeveloped countries was practically a monopoly of the 
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imperialist powers. Today, however, such a monopoly no 
longer exists. Although by 1955 the total amount of credits 
and oflher financial obligations of the U.S.S.R. in the 
form of economic and technical assistance to the un¬ 
derdeveloped countries represented a modest figure run¬ 
ning into several scores of millions of rubles, at the present 
time the total amount of Soviet long-term credits to these 
countries runs to over 10,000 million old rubles, or about 
3,000 million new currency rubles.* ** . 

Their chief characteristic is that they are destined for 
the development of basic branches of the economy of the 
aid-receiving countries. 


Soviet Credits to Individual Underdeveloped Countries in 1955-60** 


Country 

Amount (in 
million ru¬ 
bles, in 1960 
prices) 

Chief purpose of credit 

allocations 

1. India 

3,200 

Construction of an iron and steel 
works, plants producing mining equip¬ 
ment and heavy machinery, big ther¬ 
mal electric stations, two oil refine¬ 
ries with a capacity of 4,000,000 tons, 
' and other industrial projects for the 
second and third five-year plans of 
economic development. 

2. U.A.R. 

2,000 

Construction and expansion of en¬ 
terprises in metallurgical, machine- 
building, oil, electric power, food and 
other industries; prospecting in mining; 
training personnel for various 
branches of the economy; construction 
of the high Aswan Dam; development 
of communications; etc. 


* As from January 1, 1961, the gold content of the ruble has been 
increased more than 4.4 times. The rate of the ruble in terms of the 
U.S. dollar and other currencies has changed accordingly. Before 
1961 one U.S. dollar was worth four rubles; now it is worth ninety 
kopeks. 

** Here and elsewhere, except when stated otherwise, the credits 
made available before 1961 are given in old rubles, i.e., in the figures 
of the pertinent credit agreements. 



Continued 


Country 


Amount (in 
million ru¬ 
bles, in 1960 
prices) 


3. Afghanistan 


4. Indonesia 


5. Ceylon 


6. Argentina 

7. Iraq 


8. Ethiopia 


9. Guinea 


10. Cuba 


11. Ghana 


480 


1,470 


120 


400 


730 


400 


140 


400 


160 


Chief purpose of credit 

allocations 


Construction of industrial units and 
a hydroelectric station; creation of 
transport and irrigation projects. 

Assistance in industrial construction, 
including enterprises in iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metals, chemical 
and textile industries; measures 
to develop agriculture and other 
branches of the economy, utilisation of 
atomic energy forpeaceful purposes,etc. 

Exploratory work and planning of 
irrigation and hydroelectric projects; 
delivery of equipment and technical 
assistance in the construction of an 
iron and steel plant, a building ma¬ 
terials factory, automobile tyre and 
other plants. 

Delivery of equipment for national 
petroleum and other industries. 

Contribution to construction of en¬ 
terprises in machine-building, chemi¬ 
cal, food and light industries, as well 
as work in irrigation and transport 
construction, setting up of educational 
centres for training personnel for na¬ 
tional industry, etc. 

Measures for the development of 
industrial and agricultural production, 
including construction of an oil refin¬ 
ery, prospecting, etc. 

Construction of several factories, a 
polytechnical institute for 1,500 stu¬ 
dents, the development of agricultural 
production, prospecting and construc¬ 
tion, etc. 

Delivery of complete enterprises, 
machinery and equipment for metal¬ 
lurgical, oil-refining, textile and other 
industries. 

Construction of industrial enter¬ 
prises, power stations, prospecting, as¬ 
sistance in training personnel. 
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These are the major long-term credits made available by 
the Soviet Union in the six years. These data illus¬ 
trate the scope of Soviet economic assistance and its im¬ 
portance for the underdeveloped countries in their strug¬ 
gle for genuine independence and economic progress. Many 
more countries were receiving Soviet credits in 1961. In 
particular, the U.S.S.R. gave sizable credits to new African 
countries—the Mali Republic and the Somali Republic. 

Soviet assistance at present plays an important role in 
the economic life of many underdeveloped countries. 
Thus, Soviet credits to India cover approximately 15 per 
cent of the country’s foreign currency expenditures dur¬ 
ing the second five-year plan; and in the United Arab Re¬ 
public, about 50 per cent of its planned industrial devel¬ 
opment. The proportion of Soviet assistance to the total 
amount of foreign currency made available to Afghanistan 
reaches 70 per cent. Soviet credits to this country ac¬ 
counted for approximately 35 per cent of its total invest¬ 
ments envisaged during the economic development of 
the country in 1956-61. These credits are accelerating 
the rate of economic growth in the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries. 

The Soviet Union allocates considerable sums of money 
and material means in the form of credits for the economic 
development of countries in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer¬ 
ica not because it has a surplus of such means, which do 
not find, as in developed capitalist countries, “profitable” 
employment within the country. In view of the fact that 
the aim of socialist production is the all-sided satisfaction 
of the constantly growing material and spiritual require¬ 
ments of the working people, the Soviet Union does not, 
and cannot, have any financial surpluses which must be 
exported abroad. The Soviet economy does not know the 
overproduction of commodities that exists in a capitalist 
economy. In the planned socialist economy, every ruble 
can be very effectively employed for the needs of do- 



mestic economic development and for the greater satisfac¬ 
tion of the requirements of the people. 

But despite this, the Soviet Union considers it possible 
and necessary to allocate thousands of millions of rubles 
for economic assistance to the underdeveloped countries. 
Thus it strives to contribute all v/ithin its power to helping 
the peoples of these countries to overcome poverty, eco¬ 
nomic backwardness, colonial exploitation and coercion on 
the part of imperialist powers and foreign monopoly capi¬ 
tal. The Soviet people consider such aid important and 
useful from the humanitarian point of view and from feel¬ 
ings of solidarity with all mankind, as well as from the 
standpoint of the struggle for peace and peaceful coexist¬ 
ence of all people throughout the world. 

The Soviet Union, like the other socialist states, 
proceeds from the fact that the rapid economic advance of 
the underdeveloped countries on the basis of the abolition 
of all forms and vestiges of colonialism corresponds to 
the interests of all mankind. As a matter of fact, it is 
easy to conceive of the tremendous augmentation of ma¬ 
terial wealth which could be created by man if one half of 
the earth’s population now living in underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries were brought to the level of modern production and 
labour productivity. 

Soviet credits to the underdeveloped countries basically 
differ from those granted by the imperialist powers. The 
financial means made available by the imperialists repre¬ 
sent the product of unrestrained exploitation by monopoly 
capital of their own people, as well as those of foreign 
lands, including the underdeveloped countries. They serve, 
in turn, in open or masked form, as instruments of further 
exploitation of these people by the imperialists. So¬ 
viet credits, however, represent a portion of the ma¬ 
terial wealth created by Soviet people, and constitute 
their own property. Consequently, they cannot serve 
the aims of enslavement and exploitation of other na¬ 
tions. 
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Soviet credits are not the export of capital, but the 
means of fraternal assistance from the people of a social¬ 
ist country to other peoples. As a result, the terms on 
which they are granted to the underdeveloped countries 
are essentially different from those of the capitalist world 
market. The major difference is that Soviet credits facil¬ 
itate the creation of an independent national economy in 
the former colonial and dependent countries, while the 
financial “aid” of the capitalist powers entails the main¬ 
tenance of economic and, in the final analysis, political de¬ 
pendence of these countries on imperialism. 

The genuine striving of the Soviet Union to assist these 
countries in their economic development is illustrated by 
the low interest rates charged, notwithstanding the fact 
that credit is of a long-term character. The rates are usu¬ 
ally about 2.5 per cent. The underdeveloped countries can 
obtain similar credits from the capitalist powers at inter¬ 
est rates, with few exceptions, varying from 4 to 7 per 
cent and more. In mid-1960, for example, a group of 
French and West German banks gave Argentina a credit 
amounting to $150 million for re-equipping private and 
public enterprises. Repayment was to take place over a 
seven-year period at 6.5 to 8.5 per cent interest. The 
$56.5 million received by the U.A.R. from the Interna¬ 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development to 
finance work on modernisation of the Suez Canal were 
loaned by this Bank together with a group of private 
American banks at an interest rate of six per cent 
annually. Credit given to India by a consortium of British 
private banks and companies for the purchase in Britain 
of equipment for the iron and steel works in Durgapur 
was granted at 5.5 per cent interest, and the charges by 
the British Government for credits for the same purpose 
were only slightly lower—5 per cent. West German gov¬ 
ernment loans to the Indian Government for assistance in 
the construction of the Rourkela iron and steel plant in 
effect exacted profits of 6 per cent annually. 
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Assembling pneumatic hammers for India and Afghanistan at the 

Kotovsky Mechanical Plant, Moldavia, U.S.S.R. 



















The Elektrik Plant in Leningrad puts out welding equipment sought after in 
many countries of Europe, Asia, Africa and America. In the picture: Finishing 

nC-500 welding converters for Asian countries 









The terms on which Soviet credits are granted are 
highly at variance with the terms of credit obtained by the 
underdeveloped countries from the capitalist states. As 
a rule, Soviet credits are repayable over a period of twelve 
years. In many cases, repayment begins one year after com¬ 
pletion of delivery of the equipment, which lightens to a 
considerable degree the repayment of the loan and in effect 
prolongs the term of repayment. 

To gain an insight into the favourable conditions of 
repayment of Soviet loans, let us take the following exam¬ 
ple. According to Soviet-Indian agreement of 1955 on co¬ 
operation in the construction of the Bhilai iron and steel 
works, the Soviet Union granted a loan at 2.5 per cent 
interest, with repayment to take place over a 12-year 
period. 

The Soviet credit will be repaid, in effect, when the 
Bhilai plant will be working at full capacity, that is, chiefly 
on the basis of earnings received from the sale of iron and 
steel from this plant. 

This is the overall aim of all credits made available by 
the U.S.S.R. to the underdeveloped countries. In rendering 
assistance, the Soviet Union seeks to channel its funds 
into those enterprises and industries where repayment of 
credit and interest will be possible as a result of earnings 
received from the application of these funds. It is suf¬ 
ficient to recall that U.A.R. economists have estimated 
that all of the capital expenditures for the Aswan Dam 
built with the help of the Soviet Union will be recovered in 
approximately two years as a result of the beneficial effects 
on agriculture and industry. 

In accordance with the desires of the countries receiv¬ 
ing credit, the Soviet Union usually provides for the op¬ 
portunity to repay the credit through the delivery of com¬ 
modities usually exported by the borrowing countries. 
Thus, a favourable barter arrangement may be made with 
the underdeveloped country under which it can pay in 
instalments for industrial machinery and equipment and 
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material needed by it with the export of its products 


with a stable market 
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from the necessity of paying for needed com 
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which is of no small importance 
» of economic growth of countrie: 


ated from the yoke of colonialism is the fact that the ear¬ 
marked credits of the U.S.S.R. provide for the maximum 
participation of the concerned country in the construction 
of new enterprises. The hallmark of these credits is that, 
in accordance with agreement, they are to be used solely 
for payments to be made for planning and research work, 


and the delivery 


machinery, equipment and materials 


economic 


sistance use its own forces to carry out construction and 
assembly work, employing local manpower, electric power, 


materials. This method 


rial resources and therefore p 
tive use of the credits involved. 


ancing offers the 
human and mate- 
t the most effec- 


In addition to providing credits, the Soviet Union has 
also extended to a number of countries gratis assistance. 
For instance. India has been given educational aids and 
equipment free of charge to set up and outfit an agricul¬ 
tural farm and a repair shop; Nepal has been helped in the 
construction of a hydroelectric power station, a sugar fac¬ 
tory, a cigarette factory, a hospital and other installations; 
Cambodia has been helped to construct a hospital and 
polyclinic, as well as a technical college; Burma has been 
provided with equipment for a laboratory in Rangoon Uni¬ 
versity, etc. 

It should be emphasised that in assisting the underdevel¬ 
oped countries to build and equip various enterprises, 
the Soviet Union does not demand in exchange either con¬ 
cessions or a share in profits, stipulate the right to control 
these enterprises or make any conditions with respect to 
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the Sale of the finished products. The enterprises estab¬ 
lished in co-operation with the U.S.S.R. remain in the 
complete possession of the country receiving Soviet 

aid. 

With a view to the basic national interests of the under¬ 
developed country, the U.S.S.R. renders assistance chiefly 
through the public sector of the economy, which is called 
upon to play a decisive role in the development of a self- 
sustaining national industry and the rapid advance of the 
economy. It is no secret that in the process of liberation 
from foreign control, the private sector is in no position 
to develop the basic industries because of its relative 
weakness. 


Based on a strong public sector, these countries can 
count on maintaining their economic independence in the 
struggle against the powerful monopoly groups in the West, 
which seek to retain control over the economy of the for¬ 
mer colony or semi-colony in order to continue to extract 
thousands of millions of superprofits. Precisely for this 
reason the capitalist powers, in contradistinction to the 
U.S.S.R. and other socialist countries, desire to employ 
their loans and credits to limit the development of the 
public sector in the new sovereign states and, instead, to 
create a “favourable climate” for the further penetration 
of foreign monopoly capital. 

Thus, Frederick G. Reinhardt, for example, U.S. repre¬ 
sentative to the 9th meeting of the Colombo Plan, declared 
in Saigon: “Therefore we seek through appropriate means 
to strengthen the resources of Asian private enterprise, 
to encourage countries to improve the climate for foreign 
private investment in Asia.” This statement has much 
in common with the sensational admission made by 
Mr. John B. Hollister, Director of the International Co-oper¬ 
ation Administration, to the effect that the United States 
would actively employ economic “aid” to influence the di¬ 
rection and character of economic progress in the under¬ 
developed countries. “It is, therefore, a basic policy of the 
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International Co-operation Administration,” declared Mr. 
Hollister, “to employ United States assistance to aid-receiv¬ 
ing countries in such a way as will encourage the develop¬ 


ment of the private sectors of their economies. Thus, 
I.C.A. will normally not be prepared to finance publicly 
owned industry and extractive enterprises, although it is 

realised that there may be exceptions.” 

Thus, there is a marked difference in principle between 
the two opposing approaches to the problem of assist¬ 
ance. One of these, which is supported by the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries, as well as India, Indo¬ 
nesia, the U.A.R., Cuba, and many other countries, pro¬ 
ceeds from the fact that assistance must be based on the 
principles of respect for sovereignty and territorial in¬ 
tegrity, non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries, and complete equality. The other approach, 
which is practised and imposed by the imperialist circles 
of the United States, Britain, France, and several other 
Western powers, views “aid” as a means of prolonging the 
economic backwardness of the dependent countries and 
strengthening the position of foreign monopoly capital in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. Such “aid” has become a 
major instrument in the hands of the imperialist powers 
for continuing their colonialist policy in the underdevel¬ 
oped countries. 

People in these countries are steadily becoming con¬ 
vinced through their own experience of the existence of 
these two antithetical approaches to this key international 
problem. The noted Indian economist, Professor P. C. Ma- 
holonobis, was fully justified in writing: “Clearly the West¬ 
ern powers will seek to maintain spheres of influence in 
Asia and Africa. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
seeks to help the underdeveloped countries to achieve 
economic independence. These two trends are in opposi¬ 
tion to each other.” 

All this explains why there is a growing tendency in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America to establish close economic 
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co-operation with the Soviet Union. In the face of threats 
and economic and political sanctions by the United States 
and other capitalist powers, the governments of many 
more underdeveloped countries are convincing them¬ 
selves in practice that the assistance of the Soviet Union 
in no way implies interference in their internal affairs, and 
they are with increasing frequency turning to the Soviet 
Union for economic help. 

The disinterested nature and favourable terms of credit 
offered by the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
are gradually narrowing the opportunities for imperialism 
to employ capital exports as a weapon of enslavement of 
the underdeveloped countries. This aspect of support by 
socialism to the national-liberation movement has ac¬ 
quired no little significance. The imperialist states can no 
longer ignore the fact that the former colonial and de¬ 
pendent countries which have obtained political independ¬ 
ence can turn to the socialist states for financial and eco¬ 
nomic support. And this support is provided on highly 
favourable terms. 

Foreign Affairs, the organ of U.S. monopoly circles, 
bitterly complained in this connection about the situation 
in the Middle East: “When the Western countries offer 
economic aid—but with political strings attached—Russia 
makes a counter-offer without any formal conditions. 
When the International Bank offers to loan Syria some 
$30,000,000 for development at 4.75 per cent interest, but 
requiring that the projects be directed by Americans, Rus¬ 
sia counters with a larger loan (perhaps $100,000,000) at 
2.5 per cent and no favours asked, at any rate openly.” 

In this situation, the ruling circles of the leading capi¬ 
talist powers have been compelled in a number of in¬ 
stances to make certain concessions to the new sovereign 
states in the East, which have established close economic 
co-operation with the world socialist system. They have 
been compelled to ease the terms of credit, and to give 
them some economic and technical assistance that was 
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not tied to the usual shackling military-political or eco¬ 
nomic demands. 

In pointing out the reasons for the new trend in the pol¬ 
icy of the major capitalist powers with respect to assist¬ 
ance to underdeveloped countries, Premier Khrushchov 
declared several years ago: “One cannot but regard the 
assistance which the capitalist countries are preparing to 
give to those states which recently have won their inde¬ 
pendence as a kind of assistance rendered by the Soviet 
Union to these states. Indeed, were there no Soviet Union, 

would the monopoly groups and imperialist states have 
offered aid to the underdeveloped countries? Of course 

not. This has never been the case before.” But, at the same 
time, as Premier Khrushchov emphasised, the underdevel¬ 
oped countries cannot approach such “gratis” assistance 
incautiously, without taking into account that the same 
monopoly capital is seeking to use it for its own imperial¬ 
ist aims. 

One of the few underdeveloped countries which receive 
funds on less burdensome terms than the majority of 
others is India. For a long time, the Western powers re¬ 
fused to grant her credits to develop the basic industries. 
But as a result of the expanding assistance to India from 
the U.S.S.R. and other socialist countries, they were com¬ 
pelled to change their policy. India is the first underdevel¬ 
oped country to have succeeded in obtaining from 
the West credits for the construction of several public 

enterprises in the iron and steel and other heavy 
industries. 

British agreement to provide funds and technical as¬ 
sistance for the construction of an iron and steel plant 
in Durgapur on more or less acceptable conditions was 
obtained only as the Soviet Union began to build the 
Bhilai iron and steel works. A similar situation existed 
with respect to the talks conducted with the Bonn Gov¬ 
ernment. In 1952 negotiations were drawn out over terms 



of assistance to be provided by the West German monop¬ 
oly group Krupp-DEMAG for the construction of the Rour- 
kela iron and steel plant. At that time, these companies 
proposed truly shackling demands in return for a short¬ 
term credit at 12 per cent interest, a share in the profit 
of this plant, and the right to acquire a considerable por¬ 
tion of share capital. After the conclusion of a highly 
favourable agreement with the U.S.S.R., India categori¬ 
cally turned down these demands and thereupon was able 
to conclude an agreement with the German Federal Re¬ 
public in which the interest was lowered to 6 per cent. 
The West German companies were also compelled, in the 
final analysis, to drop completely their proposal for joint 
control and operation of the plant. 

Even the ruling circles of America, who up to very re¬ 
cently obstinately refused to advance funds for en¬ 
terprises of the public sector in India, have been compelled 
to back down. Thus, at the close of 1958, the Development 
Fund concluded an agreement with India, granting 
$100 million for the financing of various projects. Of this 
sum, $63 million was allocated to the public sector, and 
$37 million to the private sector. Moreover, at the close of 
1959, according to the Hindustan Times, the United States 
offered India financial and technical assistance for the 
construction of a new iron and steel plant with an initial 
annual capacity of 1,250,000 tons. 

Even prior to that, the International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development, which is controlled by the 
United States, was forced to make concessions in this 
field. On July 31, 1959, it made available to India a loan 
of $390 million for various projects in the public sector. 
Under the impact of increasing Soviet assistance, one can 
hear more and more frequently voices raised in the United 
States urging the further easing of terms of credit to India 
and other underdeveloped countries in order to avert 
complete loss of prestige and influence in those coun¬ 
tries. 



In calling attention to this aspect of Soviet assistance, 
the Indian newspaper Hindustan Times wrote: “Soviet 
credit to India is noteworthy in many respects. In partic¬ 
ular, this credit is unusual in that it requires the United 
States to make greater efforts to offer us aid, which gives 
us a double advantage with respect to our foreign cur¬ 
rency difficulties. In a certain sense, Russia will be re¬ 
sponsible for solving our foreign currency problem, and 
this will be the case regardless of the extent of her aid.” 
As the former Ambassador of India to the United States, 
Mr. G. Mehta, declared at a meeting of businessmen in 
Madras in early 1959 the Soviet aid programme to the 
underdeveloped countries is a factor which promotes the 
increase of aid to India by the U.S. Government. 

A number of loans from the Western powers at rela¬ 
tively more favourable terms have been received in the 
past few years by Afghanistan, Indonesia, Ceylon, and 
other underdeveloped countries on the road to independ¬ 
ent national development. It is indicative, for example, 
that following the highly favourable terms of credit 
granted to Afghanistan by the Soviet Union, the United 
States was forced to agree to provide credits to that coun¬ 
try at 3 per cent interest, while in 1954 the terms of credit 
imposed had been at 4.5 per cent annually. 

This, of course, does not mean that in the pres¬ 
ent economic competition between the two systems, 
monopoly capital has undergone essential modification, or 
that the imperialist powers have changed their stripes. 
But it simply means that they are seeking to adapt them¬ 
selves to new conditions. It suffices to contrast the present 
scale of aid given to the underdeveloped countries with 
the tribute that they still must pay to imperialism for 
their backwardness in order to gain a true picture of the 
real nature of existing relations. 

According to official American statistics, for example, 
the total amount of loans and credits provided by the 
United States in so-called “non-military aid” to Latin 
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American countries in 1951-57 amounted to $1,015 mil¬ 
lion. The net export of capital from these countries for the 
same period, according to U.N. statistics, reached 
$2,350 million. It is indicative that the losses borne by 
the underdeveloped countries solely as a result of the 
economic crisis in the United States and a number of other 
industrial capitalist countries in 1957-58 actually reduced 
to naught for some years the economic aid given by 
the West to many of these countries. Monopoly capital of 
the imperialist powers has forced the peoples of the eco¬ 
nomically underdeveloped countries to pay for the con¬ 
sequences of the crisis. Inequitable terms of trade, exces¬ 
sively high profits from invested capital, and rapacious ex¬ 
ploitation of the natural and manpower resources remain 
the most important source of the tremendous profits sucked 
out by the imperialist powers and their monopolies from 
the overwhelming majority of underdeveloped countries. 

Real assistance by one state to another is a phenom¬ 
enon inherently foreign to the very nature of capitalism. 
Some measures undertaken by capitalist states of the 
West for easing the shackling terms of credit and increas¬ 
ing the amount of money made available to the under¬ 
developed countries can essentially be viewed as the result 
of assistance provided by the U.S.S.R. and other social¬ 
ist countries to the underdeveloped countries. 

These trends of development, which are so unusual for 
capitalism, are such that the steady strengthening of so¬ 
cialist economic might and the further expansion of all- 
sided co-operation between the socialist and underdevel¬ 
oped countries on the basis of equality will compel the 
major capitalist states more and more and on an increas¬ 
ing scale to make concessions to the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries. With great alarm, the New York Times bitterly com¬ 
plained that in the near future any Western loan clearly 

must be granted on terms similar to those offered by the 
Soviet Union. 
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Examples of the influence of Soviet aid on Western pol¬ 
icy could be considerably expanded. However, the in¬ 
stances cited are sufficient to enable us to conclude that 
socialist economic assistance to the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries cannot be fully appraised merely on the basis of the 
amounts of money involved. Obviously, the imperialist 
states are compelled to make concessions to these coun¬ 
tries and, to a certain extent, this may be attributed to 
the assistance given by the Soviet Union and other social¬ 
ist countries to the former colonial and dependent coun¬ 
tries. 


2. SOVIET TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
TO UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 

To industrialise, to advance agriculture and to increase 
the material and cultural level of the population, an under¬ 
developed country urgently requires not only financial 
and economic assistance, but broad scientific and tech¬ 
nical help as well. A solution to the financial problems 
involved in constructing national enterprises is, in itself, 
clearly insufficient for the establishment of an independ¬ 
ent economy. Without creating a broad base of necessary 
personnel and specialists in various fields of the economy, 
without a skilled labour force, no country can achieve 
genuine independence. Plants and factories are built by 
people, technical improvements are made by people, ma¬ 
chines are operated by workers, and at the helm of 
production is a manager. All require education and 
training. 

One of the most pernicious legacies of long colonialist 
rule has been the acute shortage in the underdeveloped 
countries of engineering personnel, scientific workers and 
teachers, and skilled labour. The imperialists love to boast 
of their “civilising mission”. But they are strangely silent 
about the fact that not a single country which has thrown 
off the colonial yoke possesses its own scientific and tech- 
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nical intelligentsia. The economic and political life in 
these countries was concentrated in the hands of foreign¬ 
ers. 

The imperialist states, by maintaining a monopoly over 
scientific and technical achievements, have sought to pro¬ 
long the social and technical backwardness of the peoples 
of the dependent countries. In Libya, for example, follow¬ 
ing the attainment of independence, 99 per cent of the 
population was illiterate, and there were only 25 Libyans 
with higher education. A similar situation prevails not 
only in the colonies but in the formally independent agrar¬ 
ian countries which have been under foreign economic 
rule. Thus, in 1957, i.e., 30 years after the appearance in 
the country of the petroleum industry, Venezuela had only 
26 petroleum engineers of native origin and 12 chemical 
engineers. When India attained independence, 82 per cent 
of her population was illiterate; even ten years later she 
had only one-twelfth the number of engineers required 
by her economy. “We are all aware,” said Rajendra Pra¬ 
sad, President of the Indian Republic, “that during the 
last few centuries, we have not made any progress in the 
field of economics and culture due to foreign domination.” 

In those cases where the colonialists have permitted 
representatives of the local population to acquire educa¬ 
tion, this has occurred chiefly in the field of the human¬ 
ities—law, history, etc., to be used in the colonial 
administrative apparatus. “The British rulers,” emphasised 
Rajendra Prasad in this connection, “in founding univer¬ 
sities and other educational institutions in India, were by 
no means interested in spreading education. Their aim 
was to create such a stratum of youth—British in outlook 
and way of life and Indian only in name and colour of 
skin—whom they could employ for their interests in the 
administrative apparatus.” 

As regards technical training, imperialism, in an effort 
to perpetuate the technical and economic dependence of 
the colonial countries on a handful of industrially devel- 
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oped imperialist countries, has placed every obstacle in 
their path. As a result, even in those economically back¬ 
ward countries where there exists a small national intel¬ 
ligentsia, assistance has been restricted chiefly to persons 
in the humanities. 

The governments of former colonies and semi-colonies 
now on the road to building an independent economy are 
seeking to overcome this deficiency. They are rapidly 
promoting broad programmes of education, abolishing 
illiteracy, setting up schools for professional training, and 
new secondary and higher educational institutions with 
particular emphasis on technical subjects. To solve 
these problems, as well as to establish a national industry 
on a modern technological basis, they require, of course, 
broad scientific and technical assistance from the eco¬ 
nomically more advanced countries. 

The Soviet Union, motivated by a genuine desire to 
help these people in more rapid solution of their compli¬ 
cated problems, has provided them with broad and disinter¬ 
ested support in this direction. 

Soviet technical assistance has been given to these 
countries through the United Nations, as well as in ac¬ 
cordance with many bilateral inter-government agreements 
on economic and technical co-operation signed in recent 
years. To help these countries in rapidly developing their 
own force of specialists and skilled workers, the Soviet 
Union has made available to them highly qualified experts 
and modern technical data to help introduce into their 
country the latest Soviet achievements in science, technol¬ 
ogy and advanced production experience. 

The Soviet Union has contributed to the U.N. Technical 
Assistance and Special Funds substantial amounts of cur¬ 
rency. The U.S.S.R. uses this money to deliver to the under¬ 
developed countries modern technical equipment; it has sent 
experts there and has provided scholarships for the train¬ 
ing of members of these countries in Soviet educational 
institutions; furthermore, it has helped to establish educa- 
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tional institutions and to set up other installations in these 
countries. Thus, the Soviet Union has delivered equipment 
for the Statistical Institute in Calcutta, a laboratory for 
the physics faculty of Kabul University, a laboratory and 
workshop for Damascus University, hospitals in Afghan¬ 
istan and Ceylon; and it is sending equipment for the 
Technological Institute in Bombay, where 1,200 students 
and 600 post-graduates will study. 

On the basis of Soviet funds contributed to the United 
Nations, the U.S.S.R. has trained hundreds of specialists 
from various countries. It may be noted in this connection 
that the Soviet assistance channelled through the United 
Nations could have been considerably greater if the West¬ 
ern representatives in leading positions in this interna¬ 
tional body had not placed obstacles in its path. 

Technical co-operation between the U.S.S.R. and under¬ 
developed countries on the basis of bilateral agreements 
has been considerably greater in scope. 

Soviet assistance based on bilateral agreements has 
taken the following forms: research and planning work, 
delivery of machinery, equipment and other materials, 
assignment of Soviet experts to assist in the selection of 
construction sites, the conduct of research, the gathering 
of data for designing, the building of enterprises and other 
installations, the assembly and adjustment of machinery 
and equipment and putting them into operation; as well 
as prospecting and training of local personnel for par¬ 
ticipation in the construction of installations with Soviet 
assistance. 

In most instances, agreements on technical co-operation 
concluded by the U.S.S.R. provide earmarked funds 
for the development of the country’s economy. An 
example of such co-operation is the Soviet tech¬ 
nical assistance given to India in the construction of the 
iron and steel works at Bhilai. In addition to working out 
all the necessary basic technical data, the Soviet Union 
sent to India several hundred engineers and technicians to 
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provide direct assistance in the actual construction. In the 
course of the work, the Soviet specialists gave their ex¬ 
perience and knowledge to their Indian colleagues. The 
National Herald quoted Mr. Shriwastawa, Director-Gen¬ 
eral of the Bhilai plant, who said that the co-operation be¬ 
tween Indians and Russians was the main distinctive fea¬ 
ture of the work at Bhilai. Specialists and workers of both 
countries worked in a cordial and friendly atmosphere. 
Only this, according to the director, explained the amazing 
progress registered in building the works. Soviet engineers 
were doing everything to help and to pass on all their 
knowledge and experience to the Indians. Thanks to this 
co-operation the Indian people would in future be able to 
build such works themselves. 

Another well-known Indian newspaper, The Hindustan 
Times, wrote that the Soviet method of training at Bhilai 
was based on teaching the Indian engineer to operate and 
service the machinery himself as quickly as possible. 

Thousands of Indian specialists have received training 
on the construction site. In addition to this, the U.S.S.R. 
has given 500 Indian workers and specialists the oppor¬ 
tunity to study and train in large Soviet iron and steel 
works. Approximately 300 Indians have come to the So¬ 
viet Union to familiarise themselves with the latest 


achievements in Soviet machine building. 

And when the first plant at Bhilai was put into opera¬ 
tion, Prime Minister Nehru declared: “An example of co¬ 
operation between India and the Soviet Union is the con¬ 
struction of the Bhilai iron and steel works. This 


co-operation was very fruitful for India not only with 


regard to the construction of the plant, but also with re¬ 


spect to the training of new cadres of good scientists and 


technicians.” 


Soviet co-operation with other underdeveloped countries 
is typified by such friendly relations. More than 250 
Afghan experts: mechanics, crane operators, concreters, 
etc., were trained by Soviet specialists during the con- 
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struction of the Kyzyl-Kala river port in Afghanistan. Hun¬ 
dreds of skilled personnel are being trained on other con¬ 
struction sites in the country with Soviet help. Thus, after 
the completion of a large grain processing plant in Kabul, 
Soviet personnel had trained in various fields more than 
500 Afghans who were employed on the job. These work¬ 
ers were able to cope successfully with their new jobs. 
Today Afghan engineers and technicians—formerly ordi¬ 
nary workers—who have been trained by Soviet specialists 
are in charge of large works. To mention but two exam¬ 
ples—the chief engineer of a grain elevator is Mohammed 
Aziz, who started to work on the site as a welder; and 
the chief engineer of a mill is Mohammed Iosin, who came 
to work on the project as an ordinary fitter. 

In order to speed up the training of the technical per¬ 
sonnel required by these countries, the Soviet Union, under 
bilateral agreements on technical assistance, is helping 
in: the organisation of a technological institute in Burma 
and one in Ambon (Indonesia); the construction of one 
of the largest educational institutions in Africa—the 
Guinean polytechnical institute, which will turn out en¬ 
gineers in industrial and railroad construction, machine 
building, as well as geologists, agronomists, and special¬ 
ists in land reclamation by irrigation. An agreement has 
been signed with Ethiopia for the construction of a 
technical school for 1,000 students. In addition, the 
U.S.S.R. is seeking in every way to promote and 
raise the qualification level of the teaching staff of these 
countries. 

Soviet assistance is being utilised by the Republic of 
Iraq to set up educational centres in which several thou¬ 
sand students will engage in study. College graduates 
will work in the key branches of the country’s economy— 
petroleum extraction, metal working and the textile in¬ 
dustries, as well as transport and agriculture. Educational 
centres are also being established with Soviet assistance 
in the U.A.R. and several other countries. 
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This genuine desire on the part 


of the Soviet Union to 


help other countries was emphasised by the First Deputy 
Chairman of the Soviet Council of Ministers A. I. Mikoyan, 
who, in an interview with French journalists, pointed out 
that the U.S.S.R., in contradistinction to the capitalist 
powers, does not seek to protract the stay of its technical 
staff in the underdeveloped countries, or to inundate them 
with Soviet personnel. “All measures are taken,” he in¬ 
dicated, “to ensure the rapid training of personnel and the 
improvement of the qualification of national specialists, 
and in enterprises constructed with our assistance, for 
example, our specialists quickly turn over their job to 
those being trained.” 

In rendering scientific and technical assistance, the So¬ 
viet Union keeps in mind the need for the maximum 
utilisation of the internal resources of the underdeveloped 
countries, the broad employment of local organisations for 
the training of personnel and construction work. Con¬ 
tracts with local companies for construction and assembly 
work to be done in consultation with Soviet experts, not 
only increase domestic employment but also create favour¬ 
able conditions for imparting Soviet technological experi¬ 
ence. This is diametrically opposed to the imperialist 
policy, with monopolies seeking in every possible way to 
prolong these countries’ dependence and thereby continue 
to squeeze out maximum profits, to avoid using internal 
resources, and to hinder the transmittal of technical data 
and blueprints to local contractors. 

Differences between Soviet and West German assistance 
were pointed out by the Indian newspaper Blitz on July 26, 
1958. While “at Bhilai civil engineering is being carried 
out by an Indian firm under the supervision of a Russian 
engineer”, “at Rourkela ... all the contracts for civil en¬ 
gineering were given to German firms.... The Russians 
have supplied detailed designs of all the works”, while 
“Germans declined to submit designs in such details as 
to enable Indian firms to tender for the works”. West Ger- 
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Assembling a vertical roll stand of the "350" rolling mill for the Bhilai Iron 

and Steel Works in India. Elektrostal Plant, Moscow Region 


Sixty-ton dump cars are an export item of the Pravda Plant in Dnepro¬ 
petrovsk, Ukraine. These all-metal cars, used for transporting ore, 
withstand the drop of two-ton blocks from a height of up to two metres. 

The pneumatic unloading device is operated by one man 































Premier Khrushchov and Prime Minister Sardar Mohammed Daoud 
of Afghanistan look at a mock-up of Kabul airport (March 1960) 


These excavators and other machines, made in Tashkent (Uzbekistan), 

are well known both in the Soviet Union and abroad 
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man companies, wrote the newspaper, which received con¬ 
tracts refused to employ Indian labour and insisted on 
using German workers at the cost of the Government of 
India. As an example, the newspaper noted that Ger¬ 
man companies brought over carpenters with them, while 
India has no few highly skilled carpenters who are unem¬ 
ployed. 

As opposed to the monopolies of the West, Soviet or¬ 
ganisations make no secret of their working drawings 
and technical data used for the construction of enterprises 
and other projects. Blueprints and technical data for ma¬ 
chinery, equipment and technological processes are always 
given free, except for the nominal charges necessary for 
their preparation and transmittal. Thus, the Soviet Union 
helps to strengthen the economic independence and pro¬ 
motes the technical progress of the once colonial and semi¬ 
colonial countries. The Soviet agreement with Egypt of 
January 29, 1958, for example, includes the following pro¬ 
vision: “The Government of the U.S.S.R. will ensure the 
transmittal by Soviet organisations to the Government of 
the Republic of Egypt of all blueprints and descriptions of 
technological processes needed for production by industrial 
plants designed by Soviet organisations. The transmittal 
of such documents is free of charge, with the payment 
merely of the actual expenses involved in preparing and 
transmitting such data.” Similar provisions concerning co¬ 
operation are contained in the agreements between the 
U.S.S.R. and India, Ceylon, the Iraqi Republic and a number 
of other countries of the East. They graphically illustrate 
the disinterested nature of Soviet scientific and technical 
assistance. 

The well-known Western writer Tibor Mende, in a book 
published several years ago, entitled Conversations with 
Mr. Nehru, writes that in one of these conversations the 
Prime Minister declared to him: “The Communist coun¬ 
tries are completely willing to help us in learning the 
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‘know-how’ and these methods which in other countries 
might be protected by certain patent devices.... The 
Communist countries are willing to do that, while the 
others may not be so willing.” 

One of the most distinctive features of Soviet technical 


assistance is its economic effectiveness, which allows the 
countries on the road to rapid national economic devel¬ 
opment to economise in the construction of new enter¬ 
prises. Post-war experience in the field of scientific and 
technical co-operation has charted its main direction and 
forms, both in the initial stages and in the process 
of implementation of an agreement. In a number of in¬ 
stances, in view of insufficient experience on the part of 
the country involved, it is difficult to determine the prior¬ 
ity for developing the country’s most important indust¬ 
ries. In such cases, Soviet engineers, scientists and experts 
have frequently been invited by various countries. Togeth¬ 
er with the empowered local representatives, Soviet spe¬ 
cialists study the local conditions, evaluating the economic 
utility of developing different branches of industry, the 
technological problems involved in building individual 
enterprises, and then they make their recommendations to 
the government concerned. 

In Syria, for example, before signing an agreement on 
co-operation in 1957, Soviet experts were called upon to 
study the field. After familiarising themselves with the 
proposed plan of construction, they recommended to our 
Syrian friends the most economical solution to a number 
of complex technical problems. A number of pitfalls were 
thereby averted. Soviet hydroelectric experts demonstrated 


that the plan for a dam on the Euphrates prepared by a 


foreign company would have been extremely unprofitable 


and ineffective. 


On the basis of rich experience in constructing large 
hydroelectric power stations in the U.S.S.R., Soviet plan¬ 
ning organisations were able to assist Egyptian experts to 
find, in a relatively short time, the best technical solution 
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to the construction of the Aswan Dam. For a long time 

prior to the conclusion of an agreement between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United Arab Republic for the construc¬ 
tion of the first stage of the Aswan Dam, Western special¬ 
ists had recommended a number of hydroelectric projects, 
in particular, a plan put forward by the West German firm 
Hochtief and Dortmund Union, and an international 
committee of experts from the United States, France and 
the German Federal Republic. But all these projects, as 
was shown by the Soviet experts, involved extremely com¬ 
plicated plans for the profile of the dam that would have 
led to considerable difficulties in construction. The Soviet 
plan was admittedly superior. It provided for a bold but 
simple solution: the replacement of 13-kilometre subter¬ 
ranean tunnelling by an open overflow canal. The plan also 
contains a number of other advantages, thanks to which 
both time and money could be saved. In addition, Soviet 
experts presented a basically new solution to the complex 
work of erecting the dam that would permit the U.A.R. 
to realise the benefits of the Aswan Dam not within ten 
years, as originally proposed, but within seven years; 
furthermore, electric power was to be produced within 
five years. 

The training of national personnel for the underdevel¬ 
oped countries is one of the most important aspects of 
the Soviet Union’s co-operation with them. Hence, the 
doors of Soviet higher technical institutions are opened 
wide to members of these nations. Hundreds of students 
from Asia, Africa and Latin America are now studying in 
our educational establishments. 

An important part in this programme is played by 
Friendship University, named in honour of Patrice 
Lumumba, which was opened in October 1960. In adopt¬ 
ing the decision to establish this University, the Soviet 
Government bowed to the wishes of progressive forces, as 
well as the individual citizens of many Afro-Asian and 
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Latin American countries who expressed the desire to 
have opportunities for further training in Soviet higher 
schools. Friendship University is open to men and women 
up to the age of 35, regardless of race, nationality or 
creed. The course of studies at the University is normally 
four years, and in the medical sciences—five years. For 
those young students who have not had the necessary 
background, a preparatory faculty has been set up in the 
University with courses extending from one to three 
years. During this time, students with insufficient know¬ 
ledge of the Russian language, or without complete 
secondary education, are prepared for one of the six major 
faculties of the University. This makes possible to enrol 
a broad democratic body of students, including those who 
could never have enjoyed the benefits of higher education 
in a capitalist country. 

Entrance requirements for Moscow’s Friendship Univer¬ 
sity permit those young men and women with talent who 
come from families of little means to acquire higher educa¬ 
tion. Tuition at the University is free. Moreover, the 
University provides all students with stipends, free med¬ 
ical care and hostels, and, in addition, it pays for the travel 
of students to Moscow and back. In 1960 more than 
500 students coming from 59 countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America were registered in this University. In com¬ 
ing years, the number of students will be considerably 
increased. 

Friendship University provides its students with a broad 
view of all basic branches of knowledge. The field of 
specialisation chosen depends upon the requirements of 
the particular country. The Economic Faculty can satisfy 
the need for economists and planning specialists. In the 
Engineering Faculty, students are trained in machine 
building, mining, or civil engineering. The Agricultural 
Faculty is called upon to train specialists equipped with 
modern scientific knowledge to help the peasants of their 
countries, in the words of the great Russian scientist 
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K. A. Timiryazev, “to grow two ears where formerly there 
was only one”. An important role in training specialists 
in the field of health is played by the Medical Faculty, 
which is responsible for the training of doctors and phar¬ 
macists. Almost all faculties, in particular agriculture and 
the historical-philological sciences, prepare their students 
for the noble calling of teaching. Furthermore, the Univer¬ 
sity trains experts in the field of international law which 
is of crucial importance for these new sovereign states. 
Vital problems confronting the Asian, Latin American and 
African countries require intensive preliminary research 
work in the field of natural and social sciences for their 
solution. All faculties have shouldered the task of devel¬ 


oping research skills among their students. 

Friendship University opens up broad possibilities for 

scientific research in the problems confronting peoples 
who have recently acquired their independence in devel¬ 
oping their national economy and culture. In addition to 
multiplying scientific assistance to these countries, it per¬ 
mits a considerable rise in the level of specialist training. 
Soviet experience in higher education has convincingly 
proved that the combination of student training with ac¬ 
tive participation in scientific work is the best guarantee 
of professional development. The University co-operates 
with Soviet scientific institutions in the study of appro¬ 
priate problems. It also is prepared to set up, on the basis 
of reciprocity, permanent ties with higher educational in¬ 
stitutions, research institutes, public organisations, and 
industrial enterprises in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
for the purpose of exchanging information and publica¬ 
tions. To sum up, Patrice Lumumba Friendship University 
in Moscow is oriented to the celebrated principles of Ban¬ 
dung. 

In addition to technical assistance, which greatly fa¬ 
cilitates the struggle of the peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries for genuine independence, increasing importance 
is being assumed by the constantly expanding co-operation 
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between these countries, on the one hand, and the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries, on the other hand, in 
various spheres of science and culture. In connection with 
the conclusion of an agreement on cultural co-operation 
between the U.S.S.R. and the Iraqi Republic on May 5, 
1959, for instance, the Mayor of Baghdad gave the follow¬ 
ing evaluation of the importance of such ties for former 
colonial and dependent countries. “The signing of cultural 
agreements between Iraq and socialist countries,” he de¬ 
clared, “is the point of departure for the development of 
education and culture based on the principles of freedom. 
This agreement is evidence of the emergence of the Iraqi 
people from the limitations of so-called imperialist cul¬ 
ture, that serves only that portion of the population which 
is linked to imperialism.... Our present relations with the 
peoples of socialist countries undoubtedly will permit us 
to emerge from the iniquitous situation in which we have 
languished for many years.” 

Another important form of effective foreign assist¬ 
ance is the establishment and extension of normal, 
mutually advantageous trade relations between coun¬ 
tries. 


3. DEVELOPMENT OF MUTUALLY ADVANTAGEOUS 
TRADE RELATIONS ON THE BASIS OF EQUALITY 

In expanding economic and technical co-operation with 
the underdeveloped countries, the Soviet Union takes the 
position that sound economic and social development is 
possible chiefly on the basis of the fullest utilisation of 
their internal resources. Hence, the U.S.S.R. seeks in all 
ways possible to strengthen friendly, mutually advantage¬ 
ous trade relations on the basis of equality, on most 
favourable terms for these countries, with no discrimina¬ 
tion or interference in their internal affairs, and without 
imposing its will upon them. The policy of the Soviet 
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Union and other socialist countries proceeds from the 
fact that the establishment of such relations on an inter¬ 
national scale is the most effective assistance that can be 
rendered to the underdeveloped countries. 

Up to the Second World War, direct commercial ties 
between the U.S.S.R. and the overwhelming majority of 
the underdeveloped countries were either completely ab¬ 
sent or insignificant in scope. During that period, the major 
obstacle to the development of such relations was the 
political dependence of the vast majority of these coun¬ 
tries upon the imperialist powers. In the post-war period, 
the achievement of sovereignty by many countries of the 
colonial world removed this obstacle and opened up to 
them extensive possibilities of developing trade relations 
with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 

Attempts made by the imperialist powers of the West 
during the period of colonial disintegration to call a halt 
to the development of international trade relations have 
been without success. This has been promoted, on the one 
hand, by the Soviet Union’s consistent policy of helping 
countries to emancipate themselves more quickly from 
the yoke of a colonial economy, and, on the other hand, by 
the growing appreciation of the peoples of these new 
sovereign states of the tremendous advantages of trade 
relations with the countries of the world socialist system. 
In establishing such ties, they have convinced themselves 
of the possibility of conducting international trade on the 
basis of new relations between strong and weak states. 
Whereas the capitalist market invariably made use of trade 
as a weapon of imperialist exploitation and plunder of 
colonial and dependent countries, the foreign trade carried 
on in the world market of the socialist states has become 
a most important means of economic progress and the 
improved well-being of all peoples. 

The rapid expansion of mutually favourable relations 
between the Soviet Union and the underdeveloped coun- 
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tries has become a major trend in present-day international 
economic relations. Moreover, the rate of trade expansion 
is increasing in proportion to the heightened struggle of 
the oppressed peoples for their independence. Thus, from 
1950 through 1955, trade between the U.S.S.R. and the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa expanded 
approximately 2.2 times; and from 1955 through 1959 in¬ 
clusive, it increased more than 4.1 times, i.e., from 695 to 
2,870 million rubles.* In 1960, Soviet trade with these 
countries went up another 25 per cent. In 1955, for exam¬ 
ple, the non-socialist countries accounted for 7.7 per cent 
of the Soviet Union’s trade, while in 1960 their share rose 
to one-third. During recent years, Soviet trade with Latin 
America has risen sharply. During 1953-60, Soviet trade 
with the underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America increased 8-fold. 

A characteristic of Soviet foreign trade has been the 
great expansion of the number of countries with which it 
has signed long-term trade agreements. Such agreements, 
to a certain extent, permit a country to stabilise its ex¬ 
port earnings and increase the possibility of acquiring, in 
return for its goods, industrial equipment and other com¬ 
modities necessary for the advance of its national econ¬ 
omy. Thus, during the fifties the U.S.S.R. had regular 
trade relations with only three countries of Asia, i.e., 
Afghanistan, Iran, and Turkey. During recent years, how¬ 
ever, the Soviet Union has signed trade agreements with 
India, Indonesia, Burma, Pakistan, Ceylon, Cambodia, Iraq, 
the Lebanon, and Yemen. In Africa, where only recently 
Soviet trade was conducted practically with a single state, 
viz., Egypt, in 1960 the U.S.S.R. had trade agreements 
with seven states. 


* Here and elsewhere the figures for Soviet trade with other 
countries are given in the old currency rubles, i.e., at the rate pre¬ 
vailing before January 1, 1961. 
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The number of underdeveloped countries seeking long¬ 
term trade agreements with the Soviet Union has con¬ 
tinued to rise. And this is no accident, for such relations 
guarantee the sale of a country’s products and create a 
constantly growing market in the planned development of 
socialist countries. Prices on the world socialist market, 
unlike the capitalist market, do not serve as device for 
promoting non-equivalent exchange, or as a means for one 
country to plunder another. The countries of the socialist 
camp offer the underdeveloped countries their products 
at stable prices in exchange for the goods and equipment 
necessary for their economy. These prices are not de¬ 
pendent on speculation or upward and downward busi¬ 
ness-cycle fluctuations, which is what occurs when they 
trade with the imperialist monopolies. 

In strict adherence to the principle of complete equal¬ 
ity, the U.S.S.R. does not force the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries to import such goods as may conflict with their 
economic development. But it delivers only such products 
as are needed for their economic progress and for the sat¬ 
isfaction of the vital requirements of their people. Soviet 
exports consist chiefly of various types of machinery and 
equipment, instruments and apparatuses, building mate¬ 
rials, ferrous and non-ferrous metals, as well as other 
materials necessary for production. It should be especially 
noted that these countries have the broadest opportunities 
to make purchases—without recourse to gold and foreign 
currency resources, which are in short supply—of the 
capital goods vitally needed for the creation of an inde¬ 
pendent national economy. And it is precisely such equip¬ 
ment that the imperialist powers have frequently refused 
to deliver, in the hope of maintaining their former colo¬ 
nies as agrarian and raw-material appendages of their eco¬ 
nomy. The U.S.S.R., as a rule, sells such equipment in 
instalments, at highly favourable terms, thereby unques¬ 
tionably helping the underdeveloped countries to indust¬ 
rialise more rapidly. 
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The colossal achievements of the socialist economy have 
made it possible for the Soviet state in the post-war 
period to become one of the leading world exporters of 
machinery and equipment. 

In 1938, for example, Soviet exports of such goods had 
amounted to 51 million rubles, but in 1950 they reached 
850 million rubles; in 1957, they exceeded 2,600 million; 
and in 1959—4,700 million rubles. The recent period wit¬ 
nessed a rapid expansion of Soviet exports of industrial 
equipment to the Afro-Asian and Latin American count¬ 
ries. In 1959, of the total Soviet exports of machinery 
and equipment to non-socialist countries, valued at over 
500 million rubles, almost 90 per cent went to the under¬ 
developed countries. These exports went to more than 
20 countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Since then 
there has been a further growth in the export of modern 
Soviet machinery and equipment to former colonies and 
dependencies. 

Exports of such commodities to the former colonial and 
dependent countries have removed one of the most im¬ 
portant imperialist monopolies on the world market, 
namely, the monopoly on supplying industrial equipment, 
which they always use as an instrument of policy to 
strengthen their rule over the underdeveloped countries. 
The noted American writer Walter Lippmann admitted in 
the New York Herald Tribune that the times when the 
West could be the sole supplier of capital equipment to 
underdeveloped countries were no more. The U.S.S.R. en¬ 
tered the arena and these countries did not want to oust 
it because they thought they could gain much by utilising 
the opportunities opened to them by coexistence based on 
competition. Indeed, the present international situation, 
which determines the course of peaceful competition be¬ 
tween the two world systems, has created favourable 
preconditions for the struggle of the peoples of the 
underdeveloped countries for complete liberation from 
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imperialist exploitation and for social and economic prog¬ 
ress. 

In selling industrial equipment to the underdeveloped 
countries, the U.S.S.R. has no ulterior motives. Its aim 
is to assist these countries in every way possible to ac¬ 
celerate industrialisation as the most decisive factor in 
economic progress. 

“We do so,” declared Premier Khrushchov at a meet¬ 
ing with American journalists, “not because we need to 
export machines, but because some countries ask us to 
assist in their economic development. They cannot get 
such machines from the United States or Britain, which 
do not want to trade with them on a mutually profitable 
commercial basis. But we build our relations with all 
countries on the basis of mutual advantage, without at¬ 
taching any political strings. In selling our commodities 
to these countries, we are not prompted by the profit mo¬ 
tive. We try to meet the needs of the people of these coun¬ 
tries. We export equipment mainly to friendly countries, 
to countries which have freed themselves from colonial 
dependence.” 

Thus, the expansion of Soviet trade with underdevel¬ 
oped countries takes place on a firm economic basis: un¬ 
derdeveloped countries require machinery, equipment 
and materials necessary for the creation of a national 
economy. And the Soviet Union, thanks to the rapid 
growth of its heavy industry, is constantly increasing its 
production of machinery and equipment, and considers it 
its duty to allocate increasing portions of these com¬ 
modities for export to other countries. Of course, in¬ 
creased exports, in turn, also greatly promote the volume 
of Soviet purchases. In the post-war period, the U.S.S.R. 
began to increase its imports from underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries of raw materials and foodstuffs, the traditional ex¬ 
ports of these countries. In a number of instances, it also 
purchases some manufactured goods, as well as products 
of the handicraft industry (jute sacks, woollen goods, coir 
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products, etc.). Only in the period from 1955 to 1960 
Soviet imports from the Afro-Asian countries rose about 
3.4 times, greatly exceeding the rate of increase in 
imports from the capitalist world as a whole. At the pres¬ 
ent time, the U.S.S.R. obtains over one-third of its total 
imports from these countries, not including its trade with 
the socialist countries. 

These facts indicate that the countries which lagged 
behind in their economy owing to historical development 
have found a powerful and reliable customer for their 
commodities—the Soviet Union. This circumstance 
is of extreme importance to these countries in view 
of the fact that after gaining political independence, as a 
rule, they are confronted with very acute difficulties in 
marketing their goods. However, the purchase of goods 
directly from the agrarian and raw-material producing 
countries, rather than through intermediaries in the im¬ 
perialist countries, as was formerly the case, lightens their 
struggle for the achievement of economic independence 
against the yoke of foreign monopoly in the sphere of 
foreign trade. The expansion of trade relations with the 
Soviet Union helps to transform them into equal partners 
in international trade, and to eliminate such iniquitous im¬ 
perialist devices as artificially low prices on the products 
of underdeveloped countries and inflated prices on their 
own export goods. 

Friendly trade relations with the Soviet Union are of 
special significance for underdeveloped countries during 
the period in which they are encountering economic dif¬ 
ficulties either artificially created by the imperialist states, 
or arising as a consequence of their dependence on the 
sharp business fluctuations on the capitalist market. So¬ 
viet purchases and deliveries of commodities have more 
than once helped these countries to overcome such dif¬ 
ficulties. Thus, in 1955, when India was experiencing an 
acute shortage of iron and steel products, the Soviet 
Union agreed to deliver one million tons of rolled metal 
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Over a three-year period. This helped to overcome India’s 
“steel hunger”. Another case in point—in 1958, when the 
Dutch colonialists were seeking to cripple independent 
Indonesia with economic difficulties, they took their ships 
off their normal run, knowing full well how important 
ocean trade was for this insular country. The U.S.S.R. 
came to the assistance of Indonesia and sold her, at 
favourable terms, ships which she badly needed, even 
though the Soviet Union, at the time, was experiencing a 
shortage in shipping itself. 

Moreover, these are not isolated examples. Here is 
what the American Professor Joseph S. Berliner wrote 
on the subject: “A well-known instance is the Burmese 
rice crisis. In 1954, Burma, finding itself faced with mount¬ 
ing difficulties in selling its rice surplus, felt that Amer¬ 
ican rice exports were the cause of some of its problems 
but could get no satisfaction from the United States Gov¬ 
ernment. When the U.S.S.R. and other Bloc countries (the 
designation given to the socialist camp— Author ) stepped 
in with offers to buy a large portion of Burma’s rice, they 
were looked upon as welcome friends in a time of crisis. 
In another case, when a conflict between Iceland and 
Great Britain broke out over fishing rights, the Russians 
helped Iceland by purchasing its mounting surplus of 
fish.”* 

Indeed, little Iceland would have been in sad straits 
with a population living chiefly on fishing, if her economy 
had not been supported during that trying period. The 
Soviet Union purchased (at favourable prices) almost two- 
thirds of the total amount of fresh fish usually exported 
by Iceland, as well as large quantities of salted herring. “It 
may be said without exaggeration,” declared one of the 
leaders of Iceland’s Trade Union Federation, H. Valdi- 
marsson, “that had Iceland not conducted this advantage- 


* Joseph S. Berliner, Soviet Economic Aid. The New Aid and 
Trade Policy in Underdeveloped Countries, New York, 1958, p. 20. 
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ous trade with the Soviet Union the living standard of our 
working people would not have been as high as it is 
today.” 

Post-war realities were such that the underdeveloped 
countries frequently were able to fend off colonialist at¬ 
tacks on their recently won independence only thanks to 
their strengthened trade and economic relations with the 
Soviet Union. Who can forget the 1956 events in the Suez 
Canal zone, when the colonialist powers sought to impose 
an economic blockade and strangle the Egyptian people 
in a vice of hunger to force Egypt to give up the battle 
against imperialist aggression. At that time, the Soviet 
Union extended the hand of friendship to her, purchas¬ 
ing her accumulated surpluses of export goods and de¬ 
livering, in turn, grain, petroleum products, and building 
and other materials. 

A similar situation occurred in 1960 in Cuba, which 
U.S. monopolies strove to convert once again into a semi¬ 
colony. They counted on dealing the country a mortal 
blow aimed at sugar production, which is vital for Cuba. 
They refused to purchase Cuban sugar, halted the sale of 
oil to the country, and undertook a number of other meas¬ 
ures designed to force the Cuban people to their knees 
and to beg for mercy. But these machinations went awry. 
The Soviet Union and other socialist countries filled the 
breach. Long-term trade agreements were concluded for 
the purchase of considerable quantities of Cuban sugar. 
The U.S.S.R. began shipments of oil and other commod¬ 
ities necessary for the normal functioning of the Cuban 
economy. 

The consolidation of trade and economic ties with the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries, the economies 
of which are not subject to production slumps, helps the 
underdeveloped countries to avoid the negative features 
of overproduction crises inherent in the industrially ad¬ 
vanced capitalist countries. The Soviet Union, thanks to 
the superiority of its planned socialist economy, continues 
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its large purchases of' commodities from the underdevel¬ 
oped countries even during the periods of crisis in capi¬ 
talist countries. This has been generally recognised. In the 
U.N. World Economic Survey for 1958 for example, it is in¬ 
dicated that the trade and economic relations of the So¬ 
viet Union and other socialist countries during the eco¬ 
nomic crisis of 1957-58 exercised a beneficial influence on 
the economies of India, Indonesia, the United Arab Re¬ 
public, and other underdeveloped countries. 

“During recent years,” states the U.N. document, “the 
centrally planned economies (i.e., those of the world so¬ 
cialist system— Author ) entered into a number of bilateral 
agreements with several primary producing countries, 
which resulted in a significant increase in their exports of 
primary commodities. At the time when world markets 
were depressed, such agreements providing for an ex¬ 
change of a stipulated amount of goods at fixed prices had 
a stabilising effect on the foreign trade proceeds of the ex¬ 
porters of primary commodities. An important advantage 
of such agreements was that they enabled these countries 
to exchange surplus commodities for capital goods.”* At 
the same time, the survey emphasises that the credits 
granted to a number of underdeveloped countries by the 
socialist states were a factor in stimulating the current 
exchange of raw materials for industrial goods delivered 
by the socialist states. 

All Soviet measures for the expansion of trade with the 
underdeveloped countries without regard for their political 
structure constitute an integral part of the Soviet Union’s 
struggle for the complete elimination of colonialism in all 

its forms, and for removing the threat of a new war. Soviet 
policy views the unhindered development of trade and 
other mutually advantageous economic relations between 
states of different social and political structure as one of 
the most important conditions for peaceful coexistence. 


* World Economic Survey 1958, New York, 1959, p. 165. 
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Such ties lay the most solid foundation for the easing of 
international tension and the halting of the arms race. 
Thus, they provide unprecedented possibilities for improv¬ 
ing conditions of all peoples throughout the world. 

Of primary importance to the peoples of the underdevel¬ 
oped countries is the realisation of the Soviet proposal for 
general and complete disarmament, for this would open up 
the possibility of switching tremendous material and nat¬ 
ural facilities from the production of weapons of destruc¬ 
tion to creative purposes. It would offer completely new 
perspectives for the granting of assistance by the more in¬ 
dustrialised countries and would, in effect, open up a new 
epoch in the national development of Afro-Asian and 
Latin American countries. In turn, the rapid development 
of the productive forces and the rational employment of 
human resources and the natural wealth of these countries 
could vastly expand the market of the underdeveloped 
countries and set the stage for the rapid expansion 
of trade with the socialist, as well as capitalist, coun¬ 
tries. 

Hence, the strengthening of mutually advantageous 
trade relations between the socialist states and the under¬ 


developed countries helps to promote an international 
detente, and is of undoubted advantage to all peo¬ 
ples throughout the world. It is disadvantageous only 
for a handful of monopolists and colonialists, who stand 
to gain from the exploitation of their own and for¬ 
eign lands through the production of weapons of de¬ 
struction. 


It is precisely for this reason that imperialist propa¬ 
ganda seeks to represent Soviet assistance and friendly co¬ 
operation in the field of trade with the underdeveloped 
countries as a major obstacle to the normal development 
of their business relations with the capitalist countries. But 
the facts themselves give the lie to this. 

Expansion of trade and economic relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and these countries promotes their economic ad- 
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vance. It does not exclude but rather increases the possi¬ 
bilities for trade with other countries, including the indus¬ 
trial capitalist countries. But such opportunities, of course, 
presuppose not increased exploitation by foreign monop¬ 
olies, but trade expansion on the basis of mutual advantage 
and complete equality. Premier Khrushchov emphasised 
this point in one of his speeches: “We realise that the 
countries of Western Europe are interested in the raw 
materials which they are getting from countries of the 
East. But this does not in the least mean that the imperial¬ 
ists may impose by force their own predatory terms for 
the exploitation of the wealth of these countries. The sup¬ 
plies of raw materials for the Western nations must be en¬ 
sured, not through robbing the countries of the East, but 
by developing mutually beneficial trade relations, so that 
those countries may be properly compensated by the 
Western nations for the raw materials and goods which 
they supply to them. Far from obstructing such relations 
we do everything to encourage them, because we our¬ 
selves abide by the principle of developing mutually ad¬ 
vantageous relations with all countries.” 

Clearly, trade with the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries is of help to the peoples of the former colonies 
and dependent countries in achieving equality in interna¬ 
tional trade. The result has been to create favourable con¬ 
ditions for close economic co-operation with other coun¬ 
tries on the basis of a mutually advantageous international 
division of labour, without exploitation of one country 
by another, and with all-sided support and assistance of 
one people to another in the development of the produc¬ 
tive forces of society. The foundations of such interna¬ 
tional economic ties have already been laid in the world 
socialist economic system. 



4. UNSUCCESSFUL DISTORTION 


Appreciation of the basic tenets of Soviet aid explains 
why the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America are 

increasing their efforts to establish closer economic co¬ 
operation with the Soviet Union. In the face of threats of 
economic and political sanctions on the part of the United 
States and other colonial powers, the peoples of the under¬ 
developed countries are becoming more and more con¬ 
vinced that Soviet assistance in no way signifies inter¬ 
ference in their internal affairs. And in their struggle for 
economic and political independence, they are increasingly 
casting their glance towards the Soviet Union. 

Imperialism is highly alarmed by the trend of events. 
The monopolists see that the contrast between friendly 
assistance from the socialist countries and their so-called 
“aid” unmasks the neo-colonialist policy of the West. Im¬ 
perialist propaganda, which at first hushed up the assist¬ 
ance given by the socialist countries or deprecated its 
significance, has gone over to a broad campaign of dis¬ 
torting the real nature of socialist aid to the underdevel¬ 
oped countries. 

Friendly and equitable relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and the underdeveloped countries are so obvious that im¬ 
perialist propaganda finds itself gravely embarrassed. And 
precisely for this reason it piles one lie on top of another 
in an effort to persuade the ruling circles of these coun¬ 
tries that the development of good relations with the So¬ 
viet Union threatens to undermine their social and polit¬ 
ical structure. 

But what are the facts? If co-operation between the 
U.S.S.R. and the non-socialist countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America undermines anything, it is not the so¬ 
cial fabric of these countries, but their age-old poverty and 
economic backwardness maintained by imperialist rule. 
But the elimination of these evils is the very goal of the 
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peoples and governments of these countries starting on the 
road to independent national development. 

The Soviet Union has as its aim the development of 
good-neighbourly relations with all countries, without ex¬ 
ception. Soviet policy with regard to a particular country 
is independent of the latter’s social or state system, but 
corresponds instead to the desire of the country’s govern¬ 
ment to establish friendly ties with the U.S.S.R. on the 
basis of full equality and reciprocity. These ties, of course, 
become all the stronger if the country conducts a more 
consistent and genuinely independent national foreign pol¬ 
icy, and spurns the intrigues of imperialists and co¬ 
lonialists. 

A vivid example of such relations can be found in the 
long history of Afghan-Soviet co-operation. More than 
40 years ago, the Soviet Republic extended its hand of 
friendship to monarchic Afghanistan, the peaceful vil¬ 
lages of which were bombed by the British air force. 
Since then, Afghan-Soviet relations have developed favour¬ 
ably in a spirit of mutual understanding, co-operation and 
equality. 

The balance sheet of these relations was drawn in a 
joint Soviet-Afghan Communique, published at the time of 
the visit made by N. S. Khrushchov, Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., at the invitation of 
the King of Afghanistan and the Afghan Government in 
March 1960. The Communique pointed out the following: 

“The Prime Minister of Afghanistan expressed his grat¬ 
itude for the economic assistance which the Soviet Union 
is rendering to Afghanistan in the development of her na¬ 
tional economy. 

“The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. expressed satisfaction at the good progress being 
made in economic co-operation between the two states, 
as well as at the correct understanding of the aims and 
principles of the economic aid which the Soviet Union is 
extending to friendly Afghanistan. 


6 * 
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“He declared that the Soviet Union duly appreciates, 
and will continue to appreciate, the economic needs of the 
Afghan state, and will render it assistance in the further 
consolidation and development of its economy. 

“The two parties agreed that the fruitful development 
of economic co-operation between them is an expression 
of the existing good-neighbourly relations and friendship 
between the two peoples.” 

The Communique stresses that the countries “will not 
allow the friendly and good-neighbourly relations existing 
between them to be injured in any manner”. But precisely 
the opposite is the goal of imperialist propaganda in 
distorting the real basis of Soviet foreign policy. 

In unmasking the fiction of the “subversive influence” 
of Soviet aid, the Prime Minister of Afghanistan, Moham¬ 
med Daoud, at a press conference on March 7, 1960, 
pointed out that Western information agencies and the 
press are spreading the fable that Afghanistan, in accept¬ 
ing Soviet aid, is falling “under the Communist in¬ 
fluence”. As evidence of Communist influence in our coun¬ 
try, declared the Prime Minister, the following facts are 
marshalled: Afghanistan, with Soviet assistance, is build¬ 
ing a large mechanical bakery, the Jangalak automobile 
repair factory, an airport at Bagram, and other installa¬ 
tions. However, observed Daoud, Afghanistan will accept 
economic assistance from any friendly country. We shall 
accept aid, he emphasised, if no political strings are at¬ 
tached. And friends offer assistance without any condi¬ 
tions, therefore we accept it. 

But if Western propaganda appeals to the peoples of 
underdeveloped countries not to take aid from the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries because the West has 
no proof of the genuineness of Soviet assistance, then 
. the peoples of these countries themselves do have such 
proof. Confidence in the Soviet Union did not spring full¬ 
blown like Minerva from the brow of Jove. Long experience 
has taught these peoples to regard with caution the “con- 
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cern” for them displayed by the Great Powers. Proposals 
for co-operation and assistance from abroad are more often 
regarded with suspicion, than with joy. The Western pow¬ 
ers have too often spoken of “aid”, and meant thereby 
“domination and control”. 

Confidence in the Soviet Union has been won by the 
conduct of its foreign policy, its disinterested support for 
the anti-imperialist struggle of countries liberating them¬ 
selves from the yoke of foreign exploitation. And this 
finds expression in the statements of leading personalities 
in underdeveloped countries. 

Marshal Amer, Vice-President of the U.A.R., for ex¬ 
ample, has said: “At a time when we had many enemies 
and few genuine friends, the Soviet Union led the list of 
such friends and rendered us assistance. At the same time, 
it invariably respected our independence and freedom, and 
our relations have been constantly built on the basis of 
mutual respect.” 

In early 1960, at the inauguration of the construction of 
the first stage of the Aswan Dam, to be built with the help 
of the U.S.S.R., President Nasser declared: “In marking 
this occasion we particularly think of the country which 
agreed to help us in our struggle by granting us credits and 
technical assistance. This country is the Soviet Union, 
whose loan and offer of technical assistance in constructing 
the first stage of this dam were made without conditions 
and based on feelings of friendship which unite the Arab 
nation with the Soviet Union. This assistance was abso¬ 
lutely without any conditions or stipulations whatever.” 

“We value your friendship,” declared Sekou TourS, 
President of the Republic of Guinea, during his stay in the 
U.S.S.R. in November 1959, “and value the relations exist¬ 
ing between our two countries. We also value the moral, 
diplomatic and material support you have given to the 
young Guinean state.” 

King Mahendra of Nepal stated on February 3, 1960: 
“We cannot but thank you for the technical and economic 
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assistance that we have received from your country. Many 
of our countrymen have had the opportunity to study the 
advances made by your great country in different fields, 
and it has served to inspire them.” 

Such is the proof, if proof be needed, of the complete 
lack of basis for imperialist distortions of the noble ideals 
motivating Soviet assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries. In the words of an Eastern adage: “You can shade 
your eyes from the sun, but you cannot shade the sun.” In 
fighting for independence, the peoples of the new sovereign 
states invariably have come to the conclusion that the 
tasks confronting them can best be solved through 
strengthened ties of friendship with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries, and through the unity of all anti¬ 
imperialist forces. 

The present anti-Soviet campaign waged for the minds 
of the peoples of the underdeveloped countries by the im¬ 
perialists of the West, particularly influential U.S. mo¬ 
nopolies, and their attempts to organise aggressive military- 
political blocs under the banner of “anti-Communism”, is 
actually an old colonialist policy. Monopolies of various 
countries have, on more than one occasion, undertaken 
similar camouflaged plans of aggression. 

If one turns to the past one cannot help noting that all 
the military-political blocs, pacts and alliances, created at 
present by the imperialist powers, bear a remarkable 
resemblance to the notorious “anti-Comintern Pact”, con¬ 
cluded between Hitler Germany and the Japanese militar¬ 
ists as part of their preparations for the Second World 
War. When one compares SEATO or CENTO with “the 
anti-Comintern Pact”, one gains the impression that the 
organisers of these aggressive alliances dug into the 
archives of “the anti-Comintern Pact”, dusted them off, 
and made them—slightly refurbished, to be sure—the basis 
of their policy. But who is not aware that the German and 
Japanese monopolies—the instigators of the “anti-Comin¬ 
tern Pact”—were bent on transforming the entire world 
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into their colonial sphere under the slogan of fighting the 
“Communist threat”. 

This, indeed, is the very path now being followed by U.S. 
monopolies. Under the cloak of “defending” some coun¬ 
tries from an imaginary “Communist threat”, U.S. imperial¬ 
ism is undertaking measures for “aid”. But the monopolists 
themselves know full well that such accusations against 
the Soviet Union, People’s China and other socialist 
countries are intended to deceive only the gullible. A very 
interesting and cynical admission of the real aims of this 
propaganda clamour is to be found in the influential Amer¬ 
ican journal Foreign Affairs, in which John S. Badeau, 
President, Near-East Foundation, writes with remarkable 
candour: “We have clothed our objective in terms of de¬ 
fending people from Communism.... We recognise, of 
course, the subterfuge in this ... for we have inherited the 
task which Britain carried in the nineteenth century, when 
she fought three wars.... This is especially true of the 
United States, which is now the chief representative of the 
Western world in the Middle East. Many Arabs, including 
intelligent and educated ones, feel that it is the United 
States, not Russia, that is trying to take over the Middle 
East.” 

Talk of the threat of communism makes even less im¬ 
pression on the peoples of the underdeveloped countries. 
The well-known Egyptian newspaper Al-Shaab wrote as 
follows: “They want us to lose our reason and to believe 
that our genuine friends are those who launched an ag¬ 
gression against us, and our enemies, those who extended 

us the hand of friendship.” 

% 

Basing itself on the examples of Indonesia, Kashmir and 
Indo-China, the Indian newspaper Hindustan Standard 
wrote the following: “Subversive activity is directed 
against Asian independence, not by the Communist 
countries, but by the Western colonialist powers.” 

“American politicians,” wrote the New Times of Burma, 
“evidently do not understand one thing, and that is that 
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Asia is haunted, not by the spectre of Communism, but the 
spectre of colonialism.” 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Cameroons, 
at the 15th Session of the U.N. General Assembly, 
turned to the head of the Soviet Government Premier Khru¬ 
shchov, and said: ‘‘We thank you for your efforts in de¬ 
fending our freedom. We in the centre of Africa know 
that were it not for the U.S.S.R. we would not believe in 
God. If we were given independence at one time, this was 
not done out of the goodness of their heart. Our former 
slavery was to be replaced by new economic dependence. 

I am no Communist, but it is not important for me by 
whom the work is done—by Communists or not. What is 
important is the essentiality of the work, and the essence 
of your conditions is a very germane matter. We in the 
African countries have great wealth, but we are eternally 
poor. Therefore, even though not Communists, we are 
thankful to the Communists for their efforts ... you have 
shown that the strong can truly help the weak.” 

A comparison of Soviet foreign policy with that of the 
leading capitalist powers sharply reveals the insincerity - 
of Western “aid” to the underdeveloped countries. After 
Premier Khrushchov’s visit to Asia in early 1960, and the 
trip taken simultaneously by President Eisenhower through 
Latin America, the U.S. National Guardian made this 
observation: “Latin Americans will hardly be taken in by 
Eisenhower’s warning against ‘Communism’, since they 
have noted Washington’s predilection for the most tyran¬ 
nical dictator as long as he professed to be anti-Communist. 
They will also not fail to contrast the commitments made 
by Khrushchov in Asia with the statements made by the 
President to them.” 

In connection with a proposal made in the House of 
Representatives by U.S. Congressman Creig Hosmer con¬ 
cerning the revival of the notorious Monroe Doctrine under 
the pretext of defending the Western Hemisphere from 
“international Communism”, the Cuban newspaper Revolu- 
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cion wrote on January 6, 1960: “No, Mr. Hosmer, the 
destiny of our country is no longer decided in Washington. 
Our nations fear neither ghosts nor witches. We are no 
longer intimidated by the Monroe Doctrine. Caracas and 
John Foster Dulles, and the mailed fist of their harsh res¬ 
olutions are a thing of the past in our history.” 

In a speech delivered at Boston University on March 
17, 1959, the Indian Ambassador to the United States, 
Mohammed Ali Chagla, said: “One can often hear talk 
about the threat of international Communism. But I have 
never heard talk about the threat of poverty.” 

Evidence shows that the calculations of the colonial¬ 
ists to revise their Machiavellian plans under the cloak of 
“anti-Communism” have suffered one defeat after another. 
Imperialist propaganda is in a very difficult and an unen¬ 
viable situation, when it seeks to attribute to “Communist 
agents” the advances made by the national-liberation move¬ 
ment, as well as the expansion of friendly co-operation 
between the U.S.S.R. and the former colonial and de¬ 
pendent countries. 

“Every time,” wrote the Teheran Mossavar, “that the 
situation turns against the colonialists, they speak of in¬ 
terference by Communism.” The leaders of the new sover¬ 
eign states which are not subject to the beck and call of 
Washington and London and receive assistance from the 
Soviet Union are even represented as enemies of the 
freedom and independence of their own peoples. Conse¬ 
quently, Western propaganda would have it, notes this 
Iranian journal with sarcasm, that “these people love their 
native lands less than the rule of Dulles and Macmillan”. 


Unwittingly admitting the failure of this propaganda 
campaign, Professor G. Roberts, Director of the Russian 
Institute at Columbia University, called for the application 
of more flexible and subtle methods to be used in describ¬ 
ing the Soviet policy of assistance to the underdeveloped 


countries. We 


must, he wrote, be wary of explaining all 


political and economic events in this uneasy world as due 
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to Soviet intrigue and cunning; and we must show a greater 
inclination to view them as they are. It is not the Soviet 
Union that has created the problems confronting us in Asia, 
the Middle East and Northern Africa. 

More and more outstanding figures in politics and educa¬ 
tion in the leading capitalist countries have been making 
similar appeals in recent years. The former Ambassador to 
India and present Under Secretary of State Mr. Chester 
Bowles has called attention to the fact that “great and 
explosive changes would now be under way in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America even though the Soviet Union did not 
exist”. 

G. Connell-Smith, an instructor at the University of Hull, 
wrote in his work entitled Pattern of the Post-War World 
that in the course of time “American aid had become in¬ 
creasingly dependent on Asian willingness to co-operate 
against Communism”. And he bitterly complained that the 
U.S. “moral crusade against international Communism 
looked to non-Americans remarkably like power-diploma¬ 
cy”. One of the leaders of the U.S. Democratic Party, Adlai 
Stevenson, in a television speech delivered on October 18, 
1959, pointed out that the great competition of the future 
(the competition between the two social systems in the 
world arena) consisted in winning over the vast number of 
uncommitted countries and areas which today are only 
beginning to overcome the hunger, need and ignorance of 
the past. He remarked further that their task was con¬ 
siderably broader than anti-Communism. If Communism 
did not exist, a whole series of problems would still exist. 

This being the case, present-day colonialists have been 
forced to employ new methods of smearing Soviet assist¬ 
ance. Since the clamour over a “Communist threat” is not 
producing the desired results, they have recently begun 
to spread the tale that the U.S.S.R. is not motivated by a 
desire to promote economic progress in these countries, 
but simply aims to produce a “psychological effect” on 
public opinion. Thus, in a programmatic speech on aid tq 
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underdeveloped countries made in Philadelphia on March 
7, 1960, Charles Bohlen, Special Assistant “for Soviet 
Affairs” to the U.S. Secretary of State, said that Soviet as¬ 
sistance was not immediately directed to the promotion 
of a healthy development of the economy of these coun¬ 
tries. Therefore Soviet programmes laid emphasis, he 
said, on projects ensuring psychological effect, and not on 
those aimed at promoting the economy of the nation con¬ 
cerned. 

Charles Bohlen and his like pretend not to know that 
the main feature of Soviet economic co-operation with the 
underdeveloped countries is assistance in establishing key 
industries that will guarantee economic independence. This 
assistance will help them build their national industry and 
realise their programmes for industrial and agricultural 
development. 



Chapter III 

THE U.S.S.R. DOES EVERYTHING 
TO HELP EXPAND THE ECONOMIES 
OF THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 

The post-war years have been marked by a steady in¬ 
crease in the Soviet Union’s assistance rendered to Asian, 
African and Latin American countries in their independent 
economic development. As recently, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, as the end of the 1940s, only a few of the South and 
South-East Asian countries adjacent to the U.S.S.R. were 
enjoying the fruits of commercial and economic co-opera¬ 
tion, on a basis of equality, with the first socialist country. 
The last few years, however, have seen a considerable 
change. At the present time not only are most of the in¬ 
dependent countries of this area resorting on an ever-grow¬ 
ing scale to the friendly aid of the Soviet socialist economy; 
so, too, are many Middle East and African countries, and 
also a number of countries in Latin America. To give the 
reader a more concrete idea of the significance of this 
Soviet aid, we shall try to indicate the Soviet Union’s 
principal measures in this field as regards specific coun¬ 
tries in the different geographical areas. 

1. SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIAN COUNTRIES 

Deep-going political transformations took place in the 
South and South-East Asian countries following the 
Second World War. The masses of the people rose up to 
fight for freedom, to fight the foreign oppressors, and 
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almost all the former colonies in this area, with a popula¬ 
tion of over 600 million, won their political independence. 
One of the results of these developments was the establish¬ 
ment of close commercial and economic co-operation be¬ 
tween the Soviet Union and the new sovereign states of 
South and South-East Asia which had set about building 
their independent economies. In the historical development 
of these countries this co-operation is quite a natural thing, 
and is playing an ever-increasing part in their fight to con¬ 
solidate their independence. A very vivid example of this 
may be seen in the development of friendly relations be¬ 
tween the Soviet Union and India, in the disinterested aid 
rendered by the Soviet Union to the young Indian Republic 
in its drive against backwardness, starvation and poverty 
and against all the pernicious survivals of the period when 
the colonisers held sway. 

India. Economic relations between India and Russia 
have a history of many centuries. However, until India 
became independent, it was unable, as a colonial country, 
to secure the establishment of commercial ties directly 
with its northern neighbour, the Soviet Union. At that 
period, Soviet-Indian trade was, broadly speaking, episodic 
in character, and was conducted through West-European 
intermediaries. That, for example, explains why Soviet- 
Indian trade, far from expanding, declined from 1928 
onwards, falling to zero in 1937. 

The very first years following India’s achievement of 
political independence were marked by a considerable 
expansion of its trade with the U.S.S.R. Trade, however, 
mainly developed on the basis of barter agreements, ordi¬ 
nary Indian export items being exchanged for Soviet wheat, 
which was needed to ease the exceedingly difficult food 
situation that was the heritage of colonial domination in 
India. 

On February 2, 1953, a long-term Soviet-Indian trade 
agreement was signed. An important stage in the develop¬ 
ment of Soviet-Indian relations, it dealt a crushing blow 
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to the imperialist policy of economically isolating from the 
Soviet Union the former colonies in East and South-East 
Asia, and laid the basis for extensive and amicable co¬ 
operation between the two countries. The agreement was 
for a term of five years, and constituted one of the most 
significant agreements in the history of the relations be¬ 
tween the Soviet Union and the underdeveloped countries. 
Based on equality between the parties, it established trad¬ 
ing and shipping, and also clearing arrangements that were 
to India’s advantage. It provided that all payments be¬ 
tween the U.S.S.R. and India (clause VI) could be made in 
Indian rupees, and the parties undertook to provide the 
greatest possible facilities permitted by the appropriate 
laws, rules and instructions for goods imported and ex¬ 
ported to and from either country (clause I, par. 2). 

The two parties also undertook to promote the trans¬ 
port of goods imported and exported from one country to 
the other, as far as possible on Soviet and Indian ships 
(clause IX). The Indian Bombay Chronicle, referring to the 
enormous advantages to be gained by India from trade 
with the Soviet Union, wrote that the latter had agreed to 
payment in rupees, and that this was of great material 
advantage in that it would ease India’s foreign currency 
difficulties. The paper indicated another feature of the 
agreement, namely, that the Soviet Union was the only 
one of the maritime countries with which India did trade 
that had given Indian ships the right to carry goods in the 
greatest possible quantities in both directions. Naturally, 
the Bombay Chronicle added, Indians considered the agree¬ 
ment an important one. 

The Soviet goods listed for export to India included 
cereals, petroleum and petroleum products, timber, iron 
and steel wares, a wide range of industrial equipment 
(boring, mining, road-building, electrical; excavators, com¬ 
pressors; equipment for the textile, footwear, food and 
printing industries), and also agricultural machinery and 
various machine tools and instruments. 
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Particularly important for India’s economic develop¬ 
ment, as unanimously noted by the Indian press, are the 
Soviet deliveries, provided for in the agreement, of equip¬ 
ment and machines which the underdeveloped countries 
cannot secure on the capitalist market. Thus, the Delhi 
newspaper Navbharat Times, in an item on the Indo-Soviet 
trade agreement, wrote that India would receive from the 
Soviet Union the machinery that it was in such dire need 
of, and that it had 'unsuccessfully endeavoured for a 
number of years to get from the U.S.A. and Britain. 

In exchange for the machinery, equipment, raw 
materials and food delivered from the Soviet Union, India 
was enabled to dispose, at fair prices of its traditional items 
of export, including jute goods, tea, coffee, tobacco, spices, 
wool, leather, vegetable and volatile oils, and so on. 

The signing of the trade agreement was accompanied by 
an exchange of letters regarding Soviet technical aid con¬ 
nected with the deliveries of Soviet equipment to India. 
The agreement on technical aid was the first one of its 
kind after the war concluded between the U.S.S.R. and the 
underdeveloped countries, which are very much in need 
of genuine technical aid. No conditions violating India’s 
sovereignty accompanied the provision of Soviet technical 
aid, and this experience exerted great influence on the 
further development of this sort of aid from the Soviet 
Union to the underdeveloped countries. 

The 1953 trade agreement played a big part in promot¬ 
ing Soviet-Indian economic co-operation, and led to a con¬ 
siderable expansion of trade between the countries. India’s 
turnover of trade with the U.S.S.R. increased between 
1954 and 1958 from 43 million to 724 million rubles, i.e., 
more than 17 times over. Also of great importance to 
India during this period was the agreement signed in 
December 1955, providing for Soviet deliveries to India of 
goods particularly needed for the latter’s economic develop¬ 
ment (including one million tons of rolled iron and steel, 
oil-boring, mining and other equipment), and for the use 
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of the proceeds of these sales to purchase raw materials 
and manufactures in India. 

The increased trade between the two countries resulted 
in the U.S.S.R. becoming a major supplier to India of 
a variety of goods. Simultaneously the U.S.S.R. be¬ 
came a big purchaser of many Indian wares. In 1958 Soviet 
purchases constituted .the following percentages of Indian 
exports: small raw hides—over 25 per cent; black pepper— 
50 per cent; raw wool—nearly 20 per cent; castor oil— 
nearly 25 per cent; cashew nuts—10 per cent, etc. Desirous 
of assisting the development of Indian industry, the 
U.S.S.R. proceeded to make ever-growing purchases of jute 
material and bags, leather footwear, woollen fabrics, and 
also coconut-fibre goods and handicraft wares. 

A further long-term agreement was concluded in Novem¬ 
ber 1958. This summed up the experience of the preceding 
five years, and raised the commercial relations between the 
two countries to a still higher plane. Most-favoured-nation 
treatment was mutually arranged, and a clearing system 
was established that met India’s desire to conduct its trade 
on a balanced basis without foreign currency expenditure. 

a 

The conditions of the new agreement were highly ap¬ 
preciated by the Indian public, inasmuch as India’s mor e 
rapid industrial development, as is generally known, is 
hindered by a serious shortag e of foreign currency. In H' 
comment on the agreement, the Ecorwrmc~Review, the 
Indian National Congress journal, wrote that while India’s 
needs of the means of production were rapidly growing, 
and their import from Britain, the U.S.A., West Germany, 
and other countries was exerting considerable pressure on 
India’s foreign currency reserves, the system of clearances 
provided for in the agreement, which eliminated the need 
for converting payments in foreign currency, had enorm¬ 
ous advantages. 

In an item recalling the difficulties connected with the 
import from the leading capitalist countries of capital 
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This wheel-turning lathe will soon leave its birthplace, the Kramatorsk 

Heavy Machine-Tool Plant in the Ukraine 


Premier Khrushchov visits the Bhilai Iron and Steel Works during his stay 

in India in February 1960 

































This Belarus tractor, on display in front of a shop in Delhi, India, which 
sells and services Soviet-made tractors, is one of the many whose 
performance is appreciated by farmers in numerous countries 


Putting India's Bhilai Iron and Steel Works into operation. General view 

of the first blast-furnace 

























equipment, whose purchase requires considerable foreign- 
currency expenditures, the Free Press Journal pointed out 
that noteworthy of the new agreement was the fact that 
the import of Soviet capital equipment required no such 
expenditures by India. The 1958 Soviet-Indian trade agree¬ 
ment was also concluded for a period of five years, and 
opened up broad perspectives for the further development 
of commercial ties in the period covering the end of the 
second, and the beginning of the third, five-year plan of 
India’s economic development. October 1960 saw the sign¬ 
ing in Delhi of a communique dealing with a further con¬ 
siderable extension of Soviet-Indian trade relations. The 

& 

communique stated that there would be a hundred per cent 
increase in deliveries between the two countries during 
the next three years. 

Thus, trade and economic ties between the U.S.S.R. and 
India have become a uniform system of friendly and equi¬ 
table economic co-operation. A very important part in pro¬ 
moting this co-operation was played by the big Soviet 
credits and scientific and technical aid aimed at developing 
the principal branches of the Indian economy. 

Like many other countries that have cast off the colo¬ 
nialist yoke, India aims to establish its independent econ¬ 
omy on the basis of industrialisation. And it has quite 
naturally begun to pay particular attention to developing 
the iron and steel and engineering industries—the basis 
of economic sovereignty and independence. The prime task 
the Indian Government set itself when drawing up its in¬ 
dustrialisation plans was to increase steel output several¬ 
fold. The Soviet Union came to the aid of the Indian Re¬ 
public. On February 2, 1955, it concluded an agreement on 
credits and co-operation in building a powerful iron and 
steel works in India. The credits were provided on very 
favourable terms, the interest rate being 2.5 per cent per 
annum. Soviet industry proceeded to supply the equipment, 
and Soviet organisations undertook the technical direction 
of the building operations. To this end they sent the 
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necessary number of specialists to India, and also saw to 
the training of Indian personnel both in India and in the 
Soviet Union. In addition, Indian specialists were given 
the opportunity to acquaint themselves with Soviet iron 
and steel works and with the factories engaged in produc¬ 
ing the metallurgical equipment. Provision, furthermore, 
was made for Indian industry to be used to the maxi¬ 
mum, the aim being that it should produce part of the 
equipment and materials for the metallurgical works in 
Bhilai. 

This agreement underlined an important aspect of eco¬ 
nomic aid by the socialist states, namely, that it consider¬ 
ably assists the fight of the underdeveloped countries to 
achieve real independence and economic progress. The 
U.S.A. and other imperialist powers take advantage of 
their dominant position on the capitalist market and of 
the shortage of capital possessed by the underdeveloped 
countries to force them to accept credits and “aid” on 
enthralling terms. The Soviet Union and the other social¬ 
ist countries, on the other hand, demonstrate in practice 
their readiness to assist and to provide credits on favour- 
able terms for the economic development measures under¬ 
taken by the underdeveloped countries. 

The conclusion of this agreement, on a basis of equality, 
created a great impression in the other countries of the 
East, and showed once again that the socialist countries 
are sincerely interested in promoting the real economic 
development of the underdeveloped countries, and that the 
Soviet Union assists them without interfering at all in 
their internal affairs. The Indonesian newspaper Pedoman 
referred to the great influence exerted on the Asian peo¬ 
ples by the news from Delhi that Russia would help in 
building the iron and steel works. 

The Bhilai works served as a clear example of peaceful 
economic competition between the U.S.S.R. and the capital¬ 
ist powers in the building of industrial enterprises in the 
underdeveloped countries. 
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The part played by the Bhilai iron and steel works in 
India’s economic development can be seen from the follow¬ 
ing data. Its original planned capacity, already effective, is 
almost equal to the country’s entire steel output in 1958. 
And it is planned to increase the Bhilai output during the 
period of the third five-year plan to 2.5 million tons a year. 
At the end of 1960 the plant produced about one-third of 
the steel output in the state sector, and 17 per cent of the 
total for the whole of India. Whereas the total output of 
rolled metal in 1957 was 1.2 million tons, the Bhilai works 
will have an annual output of 750,000 tons. Apart from 
steel, the Bhilai plant will produce large quantities of by¬ 
products, including coal tar, chemical fertilisers, and so on. 

The commissioning of this plant has resulted in a con¬ 
siderable reduction of the country’s dependence on metal 
imports. Furthermore, the cost of the plant’s products is 
considerably below that of imported metal, every ton of 
Bhilai steel yielding India a saving of approximately $150 
of short-supply foreign currency. 

It is worthy of note that the one-time extremely back¬ 
ward republics of the Soviet East played a big part in sup¬ 
plying equipment to the Bhilai works. For example, the 
Alma Ata Heavy Engineering Works (Kazakhstan) turned 
out a large quantity of equipment for the Bhilai blast¬ 
furnaces and coking ovens, and also filters. Refrigerator 
equipment went to Bhilai from the Uzbekkhimmash Works, 
and powerful hermetic-type switches were sent from the 
Uzbek electrotechnical plant. High-voltage distributive 
mechanisms and boring equipment came from Baku; electric 
motors from Yerevan; machine tools from the Kirov 
Machine-Tool Works in Tbilisi. The Autonomous Soviet 
Republics of Tataria, Chuvashia, and Bashkiria also took 
part in the deliveries to Bhilai. The Teplokontrol Works in 
Kazan delivered large quantities of complex equipment, in¬ 
cluding temperature regulators, thermometers, and mano¬ 
meters. The Chistopol Works (Tataria) supplied India with 
universal milling machines, and the electromechanical 
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works built in Chuvashia during the Soviet years delivered 
a large quantity of low-voltage equipment to the Indian 
iron and steel works. Engineers and workers of Soviet 
Bashkiria also produced low-voltage equipment for Bhilai. 
From that republic, too, coking-oven mechanisms went to 
India. 

The Indian public are intently watching the progress of 
the construction of three state iron and steel works, name¬ 
ly, those at Bhilai, Rourkela, and Durgapur. And compari¬ 
sons are far from being in favour of the Western firms. 
Thus, though West German firms began construction in 
Rourkela a year before building was started at Bhilai, the 
first blast-furnaces, of approximately the same capacity, 
commenced operations at the two plants simultaneously. 
Contrasting these facts, Nakhil Ohahrabarti, Director of 
the India Press Agency, wrote in December 1959 that 
Bhilai had left both the achievements of Rourkela and the 
successes of Durgapur far behind. In this regard the state 
of affairs in Durgapur was particularly poor. Some months 
previously serious complaints had been voiced about the 
bad job done in laying the foundations, which created a 
threat to an important part of the plant. The position was 
so serious that even Prime Minister Nehru had been com¬ 
pelled to make public reference to the case. Bhilai, Mr. 
Chahrabarti continued, immediately occupied first place 
for productivity. The output of pig iron in Bhilai was in 
excess of the planned capacity. And they had heard noth¬ 
ing of defects in the construction of the blast-furnace in 
Bhilai or of defects in the equipment. Many specialists who 
had received their training in the West visited the first 
section of the Bhilai works since it had begun operating. 
They all expressed a high opinion of the quality of the 
work done by the Soviet engineers. And that referred not 
only to the effectiveness of their work, but also to the 
speed with which it was done. 

Another point to be noted is that due to the price policy 
of the Western monopolies, the cost of building the plants 
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in Rourkela and Durgapur considerably exceeds that of 
building the Bhilai plant, although the capacity of the 
three plants is approximately the same. According to an 
Indian government commission, the Bhilai plant would cost 
1,310 million rupees, of which deliveries from the Soviet 
Union would account for 780 million, whereas the Rourkela 
plant would cost 1,700 million (of which foreign deliveries 
will account for 1,220 million rupees), and the Durgapur 
plant—1,380 million (of which 920 million rupees would 
be in foreign currency). 

In the light of all these facts, Jawaharlal Nehru’s view 
of Soviet aid in the development of India’s metallurgical 
industry is particularly significant. In a telegram ad¬ 
dressed to N. S. Khrushchov in connection with the com¬ 
pletion of building operations at the iron and steel section 
of the Bhilai plant, Nehru wrote that the success of this 
great venture was not only a milestone in India’s industrial 
development, but was also a symbol of the co-operation be¬ 
tween Soviet and Indian specialists that they so warmly 
welcomed. They confidently counted on Soviet-Indian 
economic co-operation in the fulfilment of the great task 
they had undertaken of building a new India. 

Co-operation in building the iron and steel works at 
Bhilai is but one of many examples of Soviet assistance in 
India’s independent economic development. Of great im¬ 
portance for India’s economy are the agreements regard¬ 
ing Soviet aid in building big industrial enterprises, includ¬ 
ing heavy engineering, mining equipment, and heavy 
electrical equipment plants, a precision instruments fac¬ 
tory, mining enterprises, and electric power stations. With 
a view to financing equipment deliveries and technical aid 
for the projects mentioned, the Soviet Government in 
November 1957 granted India long-term credits on the 
same terms as the credit for building the plant in Bhilai. 
The commissioning of these enterprises will enable the 
country, for the first time in its history, to organise the 
production of capital equipment for the iron and steel in- 
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dustry, to start the production of sufficient equipment for 
about 20 mines yearly with a capacity of 300,000 tons of 
coal each, etc. 

The commitments undertaken by the Soviet Union are 
being put into effect. Thus, a heavy engineering plant with 
a capacity of 80,000 tons annually is already under con¬ 
struction in Ranchi (State Bihar), the first section to start 
functioning at the beginning of the third five-year plan 
period. The annual output of its coking, blast-furnace, steel¬ 
smelting and rolling equipment will be sufficient to equip a 
steel mill with a capacity of one million tons. In addition, 
it will produce deep-well drills, excavators, presses and 
other equipment. Another undertaking, which also supplies 
a basis for heavy engineering development, is the mining- 
equipment plant in Durgapur (West Bengal), with a capac¬ 
ity of 45,000 tons of machinery per annum. When this plant 
starts to operate, it will begin the production of India- 
made coal-cutting and loading machinery, mining electric 
locomotives, lifts and other equipment. This will enable 
India to mechanise the mining of 8 million tons of coal 
annually and, in consequence, to effect a considerable in¬ 
crease in labour productivity in the mining industry. 

In May 1959 a contract was signed between Soviet and 
Indian organisations for deliveries of machinery and 
provision of technical services connected with the in¬ 
stallation of this equipment and the commissioning of a 
400,000 kw. thermo-electric power station at Neyveli 
(State Madras). Work on this project is in full swing. 
A considerable part in developing India’s power resources 
will bq played by plants for the mining and processing of 
2.5 million tons of coal in the Korba basin, where a ther¬ 
mo-electric power station is also to be built. Altogether, 
the Soviet Union is to help India build electric power sta¬ 
tions with a total capacity of almost 1.5 million kw., or 
almost a quarter of the total capacity planned for con¬ 
struction in the third five-year plan period. 

In addition, the Soviet Union is helping India develop 
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other industries. It is providing financial and technical aid 
in the construction of an optical-glass works, a precision- 
instruments factory, and a huge heavy electrical equip¬ 
ment works that will enable the country to build power 
stations and other industrial projects with Indian equip¬ 
ment. Only the heavy electrical equipment plant, which is 
to turn out large and medium electric machines, and also 
turbogenerators with a capacity of from 50,000 to 150, 000 
kw., will help India save annually over 200 million rupees 
in foreign exchange now being spent to import heavy elec¬ 
trical machinery. 

Among the important problems facing India at the 
present stage of its struggle for complete economic in¬ 
dependence is the creation of her own oil-extracting and 
oil-processing industry. As is known, until very recently 
these branches of Indian industry were the monopoly of 
British and American companies, which did all they could 
to prevent India setting up its own petroleum industry, and 
thanks to this squeezed profits out of the country running 
into hundreds of millions of rupees every year. 

As a result of this policy, only one oilfield, which covers 
the country’s raw petroleum requirements to the extent of 
less than 10 per cent, was exploited by a branch of the 
British Burma Oil monopoly, and that in India, a third 
of whose territory covers likely oil deposits. That is why 
India is compelled to spend as much as 1,000 million rupees 
(which equals about 10 per cent of the country’s total im¬ 
ports) every year on the import of oil products and of raw 
petroleum, which is processed at three factories belonging 
to foreign capital. A result of India’s industrialisation is 


that the country’s petroleum requirements are rapidly 


growing. Indian economists calculate that by 1967 they 


will increase 100 to 150 per cent as compared with the 
1958 level. It is no accident that K. D. Malaviya, India’s 


Minister for Mines and Oil, once said: “If we do not 


produce sufficient oil within the minimum time we will 


perish.” 
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The Soviet Union has assisted India in this field, too. 
It sent some of its best oil prospectors there, armed with 
the world’s best oil-boring and other up-to-date equipment, 
with the result that (despite the unfavourable forecasts of 
Western specialists) the Soviet experts discovered large 
deposits of oil and gas, suitable for industrial purposes. 
The prospecting done has shown that India is in a position 
to effect a considerable increase in its own oil and gas 
production in the next few years. For instance, the exploita¬ 
tion of the Cambay deposits alone, discovered as a result 
of co-operation between Soviet and Indian specialists, will 
help India to meet its petroleum requirements for the 
next few years. 

In this connection India has already approached the 
Soviet Union with a request for assistance in building a 
big oil-processing plant in Barauni. The Soviet Government 
agreed to render technical assistance, and granted a long¬ 
term credit of 100 million rubles to be used for building the 
plant, which is to be ready in 1962, with a capacity of 
2,000,000 tons of raw petroleum per annum. When the 
plant begins to operate, and also with the completion* of 
another state plant, the one being constructed with Ru¬ 
manian aid, which is to have an annual capacity of 750,000 
tons of petroleum, the Indian Government will be in a po¬ 
sition to control as much as 35 per cent of the country’s oil¬ 
processing capacities. 

The state sector in this industry will be considerably 
strengthened when another oil refinery with a capacity of 
2 million tons of crude oil annually is commissioned in 
Gujerat State. 

Thus, Soviet aid is aimed at developing the leading 
branches of industry—an important contribution to the 
strengthening of India’s economic independence. In addi¬ 
tion, the Soviet Union is rendering aid in developing Indian 
agriculture, and the pharmaceutical industry, and in train¬ 
ing skilled specialists for the various branches of the Indian 
economy. 
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Premier Khrushchov and President Sukarno look at the stadium mock-up. 
The Soviet Premier visited the stadium building site in Jakarta during his 

stay in Indonesia in February 1960 


Engineering Hall in the Soviet Pavilion at the World Fair in Jakarta 
























A Soviet excavator loads rock. This and many other excavators and other 
machines are used in building a motor road across the Hindu Kush Mts. 
in Afghanistan. Many Soviet experts are employed on the project 





The mechanical shop at the Jangalak Motor Repair Works, Afghanistan, 

was built with Soviet help 




























The Soviet Union helped in building this elevator in Pul-i-Khumri 

Afghanistan 


Soviet road-building machines at work in a Ceyion jungle 






























One of the most important tasks facing India is develop¬ 
ment of agriculture with the use of modern agronomical 
methods and machinery. Even today the country is unable 
to produce all the food she needs. Since independence In¬ 
dia has spent over 15,000 million rupees on the imports of 
cereals. In this light, the mechanised state farm set up in 
Suratgarkh, at the initiative of N. S. Khrushchov and with 
Soviet assistance, becomes of especial importance. As a 
gift the Soviet Union has equipped the farm with all the 
necessary farm machines and equipment. The farm con¬ 
centrates on seed selection, cattle breeding, popularising 
and interpreting the latest farming methods. The experi¬ 
ment of the farm in Suratgarkh proved to be a success, and 
the idea has spread to other areas. A special government 
committee recommended in early 1961 the establishment of 
large-scale mechanised farms similar to the one at Surat¬ 
garkh. 

A considerable contribution by the Soviet Union towards 
the building of independent India was the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment’s decision to grant a new big credit for the period of 
the fulfilment of the third five-year plan (1961-66). In fur¬ 
therance of this decision, a Soviet-Indian agreement was 
concluded on February 12, 1960, listing the enterprises to be 
expanded or built in India during this period on the basis 
of mutual co-operation. This includes the extension of the 
Bhilai works to reach a capacity of 2.5 million tons of steel 
per annum; extension of the heavy engineering plant in 
Ranchi and of the mining-equipment works in Durgapur; 
construction and extension of powerful thermo-power sta¬ 
tions; construction of a heavy electrical equipment plant 
and a precision-instruments factory; prospecting and pro¬ 
duction of oil and gas in Cambay and other parts of India 
being carried out by the Indian Oil and Gas Commission. 
In accordance with the agreement Soviet organisations 


have undertaken to render technical aid to the Indian au¬ 
thorities in fulfilling projecting and prospecting operations, 
to supply the enterprises mentioned with such equipment 
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and materials as are not to be found in India, to render 
technical assistance in assembling equipment and commis¬ 
sioning undertakings and also in training Indian personnel 
for work there. 

In July 1960 the Indian Government made a request for 
a further increase of Soviet aid so as to ensure the success¬ 
ful accomplishment of the country’s third five-year plan. 
After examining the request, the Soviet Government ex¬ 
pressed its readiness to grant India additional credits for 
a hydropower station on the Bhakra River, with a total 
capacity of 480,000 kw.; an oil refinery in the state of 
Gujerat with its own power station; a coking coal concen¬ 
tration plant with a capacity of 3,000,000 tons; a refrac¬ 
tories plant; and assistance in prospecting and extraction 
of oil. 

An agreement on the use of this additional credit, signed 
in early 1961, was another milestone in the further strength¬ 
ening of economic and technical co-operation between 
the Soviet Union and India. It created even more favour¬ 
able conditions for bringing the two countries closer to¬ 
gether and for better mutual understanding. During his 
stay iin Moscow in September 1961, Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru spoke about Soviet assistance. 

He said there were many plants in India built by the 
Soviet Union, and some were still to be built. The big plant 
at Bhilai, he said, is an eternal symbol of friendship and co¬ 
operation between India and the Soviet Union. Apart from 
all the small plants, there are at least seven or eight big 
enterprises which are being built with the assistance of the 
Soviet Government. Hundreds of Indians have received 
training in the Soviet Union. Soviet technicians have also 
travelled to India to help build all these plants. India has 
received many valuable Soviet gifts, but the most valuable 
of all is friendship. Mr. Nehru said it was his sincere belief 
that this friendship would develop and strengthen. 

All the materials cited show that India’s many-sided 
economic ties with the Soviet Union answer the former’s 
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vital interests and constitute an example of fruitful co¬ 
operation, on a basis of equality, between countries possess¬ 
ing different social and economic systems. 

Indonesia. For more than ten years after 1945, the year 
that it won its independence, the Indonesian Republic was 
unable to begin the reorganisation of its backward econ¬ 
omy in real earnest. This was a difficult period for the In¬ 
donesian people. They had to wage an armed struggle for 
their national independence and unity first against Anglo- 
Dutch imperialism and then against local foreign-backed 
reactionaries and separatists. 


I 


Throughout this period imperialism, too, did its utmost 
to hinder the establishment of mutually advantageous 
economic relations between Indonesia and the Soviet 


Union. Indonesia was tied hand and foot by the so-called 
Round Table Conference agreements, and that was why 
even after she won her independence she could not trade 
freely in the world markets. Due to this fact, Soviet-Indo- 
nesian trade was in the ten years after the war limited to 
individual transactions carried out through Dutch and 
British firms. 


After a long struggle the Indonesian Republic freed it¬ 
self of the shackling agreements imposed on it by the bloc 
of colonial powers, and this opened the way to extensive 
economic co-operation between the U.S.S.R. and Indonesia. 
The first Soviet-Indonesian trade agreement, signed on 
August 12, 1956, laid a firm foundation for such co-opera¬ 
tion. This agreement was concluded on the basis of the 
most-favoured-nation principle affecting customs rules and 
regulations, tariffs, duties and taxes, import and export 
regulation and licenses. 

The agreement listed the goods to be bought and sold 
between the two countries. The Soviet Union agreed to 
deliver various equipment, machine tools, farm machines, 
electrical appliances, cars and lorries, ferrous and non- 
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ferrous metal rolled stock, cement, fertilisers, chemicals, 
and other items. The Indonesian list of exports to the 
U.S.S.R. included rubber, copra, cocoa beans, tea, tobacco, 

raw hides, and other traditional Indonesian exports. Thus, 
for the first time in her history, Indonesia got the oppor¬ 
tunity to trade with an advanced, economically developed 
country on terms of complete equality and mutual 
advantage. She was now to exchange her raw materials 
for machinery, equipment and other goods essential for 
her economic development. Besides, no economic or polit¬ 
ical strings were attached to the agreement as was usually 
the case in the trade relations between the Western powers 
and Indonesia. 

At the signing of the agreement, the head of the Indone¬ 
sian trade delegation said: “The talks were free of mercan¬ 
tilism and search for unilateral advantages; on the contra¬ 
ry, they were based on an understanding of the require¬ 
ments and possibilities of our countries, and their aim was 
to find broad common ground for speeding up construction 
both in Indonesia and the Soviet Union.... This is the first 
agreement between Indonesia and the Soviet Union, and 
we are sure that it will initiate a chain of future agreements 
aimed at satisfying the vital requirements of each country 
as fully as possible. That will be a contribution to the peace 
and prosperity of the world.” 

The talks on financial and technical assistance to the 
young Indonesian state were a further major stage in the 
development of Soviet-Indonesian economic ties. These 
talks, held simultaneously with the discussion of the terms 
of the trade agreement, resulted in the signing of a General 
Agreement on Economic and Technical Co-operation Be¬ 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the Republic of Indonesia. 

Under this General Agreement the Soviet Union engaged 
to assist and co-operate in the building of industrial and 
other enterprises needed by Indonesia to step up her 
economy. The Agreement provided that Soviet organisa- 
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tions would undertake the designing and surveying and 
would give financial and technical assistance for construc¬ 
tion and commissioning of a number of projects, including 
factories and enterprises for the production of coal, non- 
ferrous metals, building materials and hydroelectric power. 
An agreement was also reached to co-operate in the peace¬ 
ful uses of atomic energy. In order to help Indonesia meet 
the expenses involved, the Soviet Union granted her a long¬ 
term credit of $100,000,000, at an annual interest of 
2.5 per cent, to be covered, at the discretion of the Indo¬ 
nesian Government, either by deliveries of Indonesian 
goods to the U.S.S.R. or by currency payments. 

Thanks to increased friendly co-operation, trade be¬ 
tween the two countries has grown substantially. In 
1955-56 it amounted to about 67 million rubles, and in 
1958-59 it went up to more than 260 million rubles, register¬ 
ing an almost fourfold increase. In that period Soviet-Indo- 
nesian trade and economic ties could have been much 
more active had it not been for the obstacles put up by 
Dutch capital, which was until recently predominant in 
Indonesia’s foreign trade and other major branches of her 
economy. The unceasing intrigues of internal and external 
reaction aimed at splitting the country barred the full-scale 
implementation of the trade and economic agreements of 
1956. Because of this, instead of concentrating on the de¬ 
velopment of the national economy, the Indonesian 
Republic had to devote much of its attention to strengthen¬ 
ing its state independence in the fight against imperialism 
and its stooges inside the country. 

In this struggle the Indonesian people and their Govern¬ 
ment scored decisive victories: the insurgent forces were 
defeated and the Dutch colonialists were dislodged from 
the key economic positions in the country. This gave rise 
to new favourable conditions for implementing measures 
to achieve a speedy rise of Indonesian economy, including 
an expansion of Soviet-Indonesian economic co-operation. 
At the beginning of 1960, during N. S. Khrushchov’s visit 
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to Indonesia, an agreement was concluded to step up 
Soviet assistance to help Indonesia build up an independent 
economy and raise the living standard of her people. 

This Second General Agreement on Economic and 
Technical Co-operation was signed on February 28, 1960, 
by the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. and the President of Indonesia. Under this Agree¬ 
ment the Soviet Union granted Indonesia a credit of $250 
million on the favourable terms that are always accorded 
by the U.S.S.R. These terms give Indonesia the right to use 
this money for seven years to pay for the survey work 
done by the Soviet organisations and for equipment and 
materials received from the U.S.S.R. The credit is to be 
repaid in instalments spread over 12 years at an annual 
interest of 2.5 per cent upon the completion of each 
separate building project and the delivery by the U.S.S.R. 
of all the equipment for the project concerned. At the re¬ 
quest of the Indonesian Government, Soviet organisations 
will co-operate with Indonesian agencies in carrying out 
survey and research work for the factories and other 
projects that are to be constructed with assistance from the 
U.S.S.R. Soviet organisations will also design these projects 
and supply them with equipment and materials that are not 
available in Indonesia, and will render technical assistance 
by sending experts to build and commission these enter¬ 
prises. 

Soviet organisations will help train Indonesian person¬ 
nel for the enterprises to be built with the assistance of 
the U.S.S.R.; the trainees will receive instruction in Indo¬ 
nesia and at similar enterprises in the Soviet Union. Be¬ 
sides, the Soviet Union will hand over to Indonesia, free of 
charge, complete sets of technical documentation and the 
licenses necessary to organise production at the enterprises 
to be built under the Agreement. After the Second General 
Agreement was signed, Mr. Subandrjo, Indonesian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, said that this aid would be used for 
laying the foundation for the development of his country’s 
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national economy. Indonesia, he pointed out, wants to 
organise her own industry and the Soviet loan is making 
this possible. Indonesia, which never had a heavy industry, 
will build a metallurgical works with an annual capacity 
of 100,000 tons of steel on Java. 

In February 1961, a protocol was signed for the Second 
General Agreement which provided for technical assistance 
by Soviet organisations in designing and building a steel 
mill with a capacity of 250,000 tons a year in Kalimantan; 
a hydroelectric power station with a capacity of 120,000 
kw. and an electric transmission line on the Ashan River 
(incidentally, the total capacity of Indonesia’s hydroelec¬ 
tric power stations in 1958 was about 130,000 kw.); a plant 
with a capacity of 70,000 tons of alumina, 18,000 tons of 
aluminium, and 12,000 tons of rolled aluminium a year; a 
plant with an annual capacity of 100,000 tons of calcinated 
soda and 40,000 tons of caustic soda. In addition, Soviet 
organisations are to give technical assistance to Indonesian 
organisations in complex geological exploration and pro¬ 
specting in some parts of the country for iron ore, coking 
coals and non-ore minerals required for metallurgical pro¬ 
duction. With the co-operation of the Soviet Union, Indo¬ 
nesia is thus beginning to build her own heavy industry, 
something she previously could not do because of the 
continuous obstacles put up by the colonialists. 

In conformity with the Second General Agreement 
Soviet aid is also to be used to build other priority projects 
that will help to raise the country’s economic and cultural 
level. For example, on Kalimantan Island a motor road, 
more than 660 kilometres long, is being built across thick 
jungles, mountains, and marshes. The key to an important 
communication problem, it will link up the main towns 
of southern and central Kalimantan and thus promote the 
economic development of this sparsely-populated region, 
whose rich resources have hardly been utilised. Two big 
model rice farms with 10,000 hectares of land each are to 
be organised on this island with Soviet aid. Lavishly 
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furnished with technical equipment, these farms will be 
able to help cultivate an additional 100,000 hectares of 
land belonging to small peasant households. The new 
roads and big mechanised state farms on Kalimantan will 
enable Indonesia to carry out two major tasks, the first 
of which is to secure a steep rise of rice production, and 
the second, to create the conditions that would, within 
the next few years, allow millions of people to move to 
this island from overpopulated Java. 

A big superphosphate plant will be built with Soviet as¬ 
sistance in phosphate- and sulphur-rich central Java. 

Besides, the Soviet Union will help to prospect for sulphur 
and phosphates in other regions and to design the plants 
that will process these minerals. Similar help will be given 
in the building of some other enterprises. Furthermore, the 
Soviet Union will supply the equipment for a concentrating 
mill to be built at a sulphur mine. 

In addition to the credits granted under the General 
Agreements, the U.S.S.R. gave Indonesia a credit to build 
a stadium for 100,000 spectators in Jakarta and a technolog¬ 
ical institute in Ambon (the Moluccas) which will grad¬ 
uate shipbuilding engineers and oceanographers. The Soviet 
Government met Indonesia’s request to help train instruc¬ 
tors by giving Indonesian citizens the possibility of study¬ 
ing at Soviet higher educational establishments. The Soviet 
Union has undertaken to build a research and training 
centre for the peaceful uses of atomic energy and to supply 
this centre with equipment and materials; it will also help 
teach Indonesian personnel to operate this equipment and 
to use radioactive isotopes in industry, medicine, biology, 
and agriculture. 

In July 1960 a long-term trade agreement defining the 
lists of deliveries for 1961-63 was signed between the 
U.S.S.R. and Indonesia in Moscow. This agreement envis¬ 
ages a rapid growth of deliveries of materials from the 
Soviet Union in exchange for traditional Indonesian 




Premier Khrushchov studies mock-ups of projects being built in Rangoon, 

Burma, with Soviet help. February 1960 






















This transformer is on its way to Cambodia. It was made in Moscow 
























exports. In 1963 the volume of trade between the two 
countries is expected to be three times as great as in 1959. 
Evaluating Soviet-Indonesian co-operation, R. Djuanda, 
First Minister of Indonesia, who came to Moscow to sign 
the agreement, said: “The Republic of Indonesia and the 
Soviet Union have good, friendly relations. They are not 
only conventional but also firm relations with a definite, 
clear-cut content. Personally, I regard them as an indica¬ 
tion that despite the difference in social and political 
systems, our countries can indeed develop sound, friendly 
relations to the benefit of both sides.” 

The facts testify that although economic and technical 
co-operation between the U.S.S.R. and Indonesia was 
started only a few years ago it has already spread out in 
width and length and is increasingly helping Indonesia to 
build an independent economy. The successes of the free¬ 
dom-loving people of Indonesia in their fight against 
imperialism open up new prospects for such friendly co¬ 
operation based on equality. 

Afghanistan. The foundation for durable, good-neighbour 
co-operation between the Soviet Union and Afghanistan 
was laid just after the Afghan people proclaimed their 
state independence on February 27, 1919. At that time the 
young Soviet state was engaged in a bitter struggle against 
home counter-revolution and the intervention sponsored 
by world imperialism. The recognition of Afghanistan’s 
independence by the Soviet Government and the estab¬ 
lishment of diplomatic relations contributed to the victory 
of the Afghan people and provided the basis for strength¬ 
ening the many-sided friendly ties between the two 
countries. 

Speaking of Soviet-Afghan relations, Sardar Mohammed 
Daoud, Prime Minister of Afghanistan, pointed out: 
“Afghanistan has not forgotten and will never forget 
that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was the first 
country to welcome Afghanistan’s freedom and independ¬ 
ence. ... The relations between these two free countries 
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have ever since been based on mutual trust, good-neigh¬ 
bourliness, sincere friendship, goodwill and peace. Time 
and world events of every kind have in no way shaken 
these relations.” 

The Treaty of Friendship concluded in 1921 between the 
Soviet Republic and Afghanistan was a landmark in such 
relations. This was Afghanistan’s first equal treaty with 
a Great Power and it played a big role in strengthening the 
international position of the Afghan state. The treaty viv¬ 
idly expressed the Leninist principles that guide the 
foreign policy of the world’s first socialist country and 
aim at the creation of favourable conditions for coexist¬ 
ence and mutually advantageous co-operation between 
states with different political systems. Meeting the 
desire of the Afghan Government, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment at that time granted it financial and other 
material aid and allowed Afghan goods to be trans¬ 
ported duty-free across Soviet territory. The principles 
underlying this historic treaty were further developed in a 
number of other treaties and agreements concluded in sub¬ 
sequent years between the Soviet Union and Afghanistan. 

Before the Second World War Soviet-Afghan economic 
relations were not limited to trade. In 1924, for example, 
with the Soviet Union’s help a telephone-telegraph line 
was laid between the cities of Herat and Kandahar. In 
1927-28 Soviet specialists helped to build a ginnery and 
an electric power station in Herat. In 1937-39 the U.S.S.R. 
helped to build eight small ginneries in various regions of 
Afghanistan and also the country’s biggest ginnery in 
Kunduz (1938). The latter comprised several independent 
shops and this, considering that Afghanistan was indus¬ 
trially underdeveloped, turned it into a kind of factory in 
the northern part of the country. 

The economic and technical co-operation between the 
two countries increased in scale particularly after the war 
as a result of the credits granted to Afghanistan by the 
Soviet Union. The first sizable credit was granted in 1954 
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to help Afghanistan pay for a big grain elevator and a 
large mechanical bakery. In subsequent years Afghanistan 
was granted loans totalling nearly 500 million rubles. 
Thanks to this, Soviet-Afghan trade increased from 73 
million rubles in 1954 to almost 200 million rubles in 1960. 

In mountainous Afghanistan one of the main obstacles 
to economic advancement is that the transport network is 
poorly developed. That is why Soviet-Afghan economic 
and technical agreements pay serious attention to the 
transport problem. In particular, a motor road is to be 
built through a difficult pass in the Hindu Kush. The road 
will shorten by 200 kilometres, or by a third, the route 
from Kabul to Kyzyl Kala. This road will halve the 
cost of transporting goods and passengers between 
the two cities. Another important project in this field 
is a 700-kilometre motor road, which will connect Kush- 
ka with Herat and Kandahar. When this motor road 
is completed it will allow the country to make better use 
of the natural resources in many regions. The Soviet Union 
is also helping in the construction of a river port and an 
airfield. The first section of the big port at Kyzyl Kala on 
the Panj River has been completed; it is equipped with the 
most modern Soviet mechanisms and can handle over 
150,000 tons of freight a year. The Kabul airfield is near¬ 
ing completion. With it the Afghan capital will be able to 
accommodate planes of every type. 

The motor repair works now under construction, which 
will be Afghanistan’s biggest industrial enterprise, will 
play a big role in furthering the development of the coun¬ 
try’s transport system and its young industry. During 
a visit to the construction site, Mohammed Zahir 
Shah, King of Afghanistan, highly appraised the work of 
the Soviet specialists and said that the future works would 
be “the industrial heart of Afghanistan”. This was no 
exaggeration. The works is receiving up-to-date Soviet 
machinery, including automatic and semi-automatic 
machine tools. This gives Afghanistan a modern plant ca- 
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pable of thoroughly overhauling almost 1,300 vehicles a 
year. 

The Soviet Union has assisted and continues to assist 
Afghanistan in building many other industrial enterprises, 
including asphalt and concrete works, a mechanical bakery 
in Kabul, a grain elevator in Pul-i-Khumri, etc. With Soviet 
co-operation Afghanistan is building two hydroelectric 
power stations, one of which, with a capacity of 60,000 kw., 
will be the biggest in the country. The latter station will 
satisfy most of Afghanistan’s present power requirements. 
In 1960 Soviet specialists took part in building some 15 
industrial enterprises, thus laying the foundation for a na¬ 
tional industry. 

With the aid of modern methods, Soviet specialists are 
helping to prospect for minerals, including oil, in the 
northern regions of Afghanistan, and also to work out 
measures to increase production of silver nitrate and other 
minerals, and reconstruct highways and repair road-build¬ 
ing machinery; they are helping to build civil airfields and 
act as consultants on questions concerning irrigation and 
labour productivity in agriculture. At the beginning of 
1960, the Soviet Union signed a contract covering techni¬ 
cal aid for the Jalalabad irrigation canal scheme complete 
with an 11,000-kw. hydroelectric power station. This canal 
will water about 26,000 hectares of new land, a very signif¬ 
icant acquisition for an arable-land-hungry mountainous 
country. 

An indirect but very important result of the friendly 
co-operation between Afghanistan and the U.S.S.R. as 
between two equals is that the capitalist countries are 
compelled to bring their economic dealings with the inde¬ 
pendent Afghan state into line with the advantageous 
terms offered by the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries. 

Ceylon. Like most of the other sovereign countries of 
South and South-East Asia, Ceylon became an independent 
state a relatively short time ago. Gaining their independ- 



ence in 1948, the Ceylonese people at once started out to 
eradicate the rotten economic heritage left by colonialism. 
Ceylon has been making rapid economic progress since 
1956, when the Government of the People’s United Front 
headed by Solomon Bandaranaike came to power. This 
Government took active measures to expand the country’s 
industry, develop agriculture and improve the standard 
of living. 

This period also marked the beginning of regular eco¬ 
nomic intercourse. Diplomatic relations were established 
between the two countries in early 1957. 

A trade and payments agreement and also an agreement 
on economic and technical co-operation were signed by 
the two countries in Colombo in February 1958. These 
agreements initiated direct mutually beneficial trade and 
Soviet aid for the economic development of independent 
Ceylon. 

A special clause stipulated that the trade agreement 
would be implemented in full accordance with the Ceylon¬ 
ese Government’s policy of encouraging national firms to 
participate in the country’s foreign trade. The fact that the 
Soviet Union had recognised this policy of the Ceylonese 
Government was of great importance to Ceylon (where 
foreign capital still retains its strong positions in external 
trade) since it strengthened the standing of Ceylonese 
firms in the world market. The agreement defined the lists 
of imports from the U.S.S.R.; these included, mainly, 
machinery and industrial equipment for Ceylon’s indus¬ 
trial development and the development of her national 
economy as a whole. For its part the Soviet Union opened 
its stable market to traditional Ceylonese exports such 
as tea, rubber, copra, coconut oil, spices, and so on. 

Foreign capital is still dominating Ceylon’s foreign trade, 
and this continues to be an obstacle to extensive Soviet- 
Ceylonese trade. That is why the volume of this trade is 
very much below the potentialities of both countries. 
Nevertheless, it is growing steadily. In 1957 the trade 
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turnover was worth only 1,200,000 rubles while in 1960 it 
rose to over 38 million rubles. A new agreement covers 
trade from 1962 to 1964. 

The very fact that Ceylon has the possibility to enlarge 
her trade with the U.S.S.R. is strengthening her position 
in the world market. When, as the British Three-Monthly 
Economic Review (No. 31, 1960) reported, the Soviet Union 
offered to buy tea and rubber from Ceylon in exchange for 
low-priced petroleum products, some Western oil com¬ 
panies immediately cut their prices for petroleum deriva¬ 
tives they were delivering to that country. 

The Soviet Union’s desire to strengthen friendly rela- 
. tions with Ceylon was strikingly expressed in an agree¬ 
ment on economic and technical co-operation providing for 
a long-term Soviet credit on the usual easy terms. Under 
the agreement, Soviet organisations undertook to help Cey¬ 
lon in her designing, prospecting and survey work and to 
deliver the necessary equipment, machinery and certain 
materials for the construction of agricultural and industrial 
enterprises. 

In particular, the agreement provides for assistance in 
working out schemes for the complex use of water re¬ 
sources in the basins of the Malwatu Oya and the Kelani 
Ganga, as well as in reclaiming land for the cultivation of 
cotton in Hambantota and sugar-cane in Kontolay. These 
projects are designed to improve the food supply of the 
country and to develop lands for new crops—cotton and 
sugar-cane. This will cut down expenditure of foreign 
exchange on imports of sugar and cotton fabrics. 

The construction of industrial enterprises with the help 
of Soviet organisations is a significant factor in Ceylon’s 
economy. The Soviet Union will co-operate, for example, 
in the building of an iron and steel works with an annual 
capacity of 35,000 tons, thereby reducing imports of metal. 
The project provides for an increase in the works’ capacity 
with small additional investment of capital. This will 
considerably reduce the cost of production. After the 
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works is commissioned, Ceylon will be able to save 30 mil¬ 
lion rupees’ worth of currency. 

The Soviet credit to Ceylon will also be used for build¬ 
ing a big tyre plant. Using domestic rubber this plant will 
annually produce 360,000 tyres, which will help cut down 
imports and thereby save a large amount of currency. 

The Soviet Union is helping Ceylon to build a number 
of other enterprises. Among them are a big mill with a 
grain elevator, which will enable Ceylon to import wheat 
(which is cheaper) instead of flour, and a 60,000 kw. hyd¬ 
roelectric power station on the Kelani Ganga River which 
will supply power to Colombo and the industrial enter¬ 
prises in its environs. Besides extending technical assis¬ 
tance, the Soviet Union is training Ceylonese personnel. 

Soviet assistance is welcomed by the people of Ceylon. 
Naturally, they compare this help with the “aid” from the 
Western countries. Such a comparison is disconcerting for 
the West. In this connection the Ceylonese Tribune stressed 
that Soviet assistance was given for definite development 
projects in industry and agriculture, whereas the Colombo 
Plan and U.S. aid had been aimed solely at supporting the 
plantation economy, as a result of which Ceylon’s economic 
system was extremely one-sided. 

Burma. Regular economic co-operation between the 
Soviet Union and independent Burma started only in 1955, 
when the two countries signed an agreement and a pro¬ 
tocol for the sale of Burmese rice in exchange for Soviet 
equipment, machinery and other items. The list of exports 
from the U.S.S.R. to Burma included a great variety of in¬ 
dustrial equipment, tractors, farm implements, printing 
machinery, cars and lorries, metal-cutting lathes, ferrous 
rolled stock, cotton fabrics, and other manufactured goods. 
The agreement was concluded on a basis of equality and 
mutual benefit. It envisaged the maximum favourable 
terms for goods to be exported or imported by both sides, 
and the most-favoured-nation principle was established 
with regard to navigation. 
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The first Soviet-Burmese trade agreement was signed 
when Burma was experiencing great difficulties in selling 
rice, her main item of export, and that was the reason why 
the Burmese public considered the signing of the agree¬ 
ment a real help on the part of the Soviet Union. The New 
Light of Burma highly assessed the signing of this trade 
agreement between the Soviet Union and Burma. It noted 
the encouraging fact that Soviet aid was coming at a time 
when Burma needed it to overcome her economic 
difficulties. 

In keeping with the Burmese Government’s desire, the 
Soviet Union consented to base Soviet-Burmese trade on 
long-term agreements. Accordingly, the first trade agree¬ 
ment was prolonged for five years and the protocol for 
four years. The long-term protocol gave Burma a 
guaranteed market for almost 25 per cent of her rice ex¬ 
port surpluses. 

Trade between the two countries developed together 
with other forms of friendly co-operation. At that time 
Soviet specialists helped to mechanise agriculture, build 
irrigation works, classify soil and so forth. In January 1957, 
an agreement was signed to build and equip a technological 
institute and a hotel in Rangoon, and a big hospital in 
Taunggi with money and means from the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union undertook to provide the designs, send its 
specialists and deliver the equipment, machinery and 
materials which the Burmese Union did not have. More¬ 
over, Soviet organisations agreed to train Burmese work¬ 
ers and specialists. All these projects were completed 
in 1961. 

With the completion of the Rangoon Institute, Burma 
has acquired the facilities for giving her own people 
the technical and scientific training that was denied them 
by the British colonialists. When the Soviet Union started 
to build the Technological Institute in Rangoon with an 
enrolment of 1,100 undergraduate and 100 post-graduate 
students, the New Times of Burma wrote that what the 
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British colonial regime had been depriving the Burmese 
of for the last hundred years, the new friend of free Burma 
was offering with sincere goodwill. As far as this first 
Russian gift was concerned, it would not only meet the 
immediate needs of Burmese people, but would bring the 
Soviet Union the credit which the British failed to earn 
even with their much-publicised Colombo Plan. The insti¬ 
tute is the country’s leading college training national tech¬ 
nical personnel. It has departments of power, chemical 
and textile machine-building, ship-building, mining and 
metallurgy, electrical machine-building, etc. 

All-round co-operation between the Soviet Union and 
Burma is successfully making headway. It rests on prin¬ 
ciples of mutual respect and complete equality. The Joint 
Soviet-Burmese Communique released on February 18, 
1960, during N. S. Khrushchov’s visit to Burma, stated that 
the two governments reiterated their resolve to consolidate 
and further strengthen friendship and co-operation. An 
agreement on Soviet economic and technical assistance 
from 1962 to 1965 was signed in early 1962. 

In Cambodia, the Soviet Union has built in Phnom Penh, 
as a gift to the Cambodian people, a modern hospital for 
500 patients; it also houses an out-patient clinic which 
can receive 500 visitors a day. Many Soviet specialists took 
part in the construction of this medical institution, 
which was completed in August 1960. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment sent 20 doctors to work at the hospital and the out¬ 
patient clinic and at the same time provided Cambodian 
medical workers with the possibility of studying in the 
Soviet Union. 

The hospital is to play a big role in organising public 
health services in this economically underdeveloped 
country. In Cambodia, the hospital is looked upon as a 
symbol of firm friendship with the Soviet Union and a 
vivid example of the support the Soviet socialist state is 
giving the Kingdom of Cambodia in its struggle to 
strengthen its state independence. In a message to 
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N. S. Khrushchov on the occasion of the opening of the 
medical institution, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, head 
of the Cambodian state, wrote: “The Cambodian people, 
who have embarked upon a path which they consider to 
be a just one for the defence of their freedom and in¬ 
dependence, are grateful for the sincere and constant 
support they get in all cases from you personally and from 
the Soviet Government. They see in the Soviet Union a 
real and disinterested friend and are sure that they will 
have its wholehearted support in their struggle to 
strengthen their sovereignty and consolidate their progress 
and prosperity. The Khmer-Soviet friendship hospital is a 
valuable gift by the Government and the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. to the Royal Government and the Cambodian peo¬ 
ple, and is striking testimony of the desire of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics to make a peaceful contribu¬ 
tion to the fight we are waging in the Kingdom against 
disease and death.” 

Soviet-Cambodian economic and technical co-operation 
continues to expand. In December 1960, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment agreed to build, as a gift to Cambodia, a 
technical college (for 1,000 students), which will train 
national cadres. The U.S.S.R. also expressed its readiness 
to consider favourably the Cambodian Government’s re¬ 
quest for help in building hydropower stations and for the 
necessary loan and technical assistance. The Soviet Union 
also agreed to send to Cambodia specialists to co-operate 
in prospecting for minerals. 

In recent years Soviet assistance began to play an im¬ 
portant role in the economic life of the Kingdom of Nepal. 
In April 1959, the Soviet Union gave Nepal a gratuitous 
loan of 30 million rubles for her economic development. 
This credit will be used, in particular, to pay for de¬ 
signing and building over 1,000 km of motor road. As there 
is at present no artery connecting the eastern and western 
regions of the country, this road will be of decisive eco¬ 
nomic importance. Suffice it to say that goods are 
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transported between these regions via India over tremen¬ 
dous distances. 

According to the agreement on free help, the U.S.S.R. 
will build a number of enterprises, including a hydro¬ 
electric power station with a power transmission line, a 
sugar refinery (with a laboratory and a repair shop) which 
will process 1,000 tons of sugar-cane a day, and a cigarette 
factory with a diesel electric station. Moreover, the Soviet 
Union has agreed to build and equip in Katmandu a hospi¬ 
tal for 50 patients. The hospital, too, will be a gift. 

In April 1961, in compliance with the wishes of the 
Government of the Kingdom of Laos , the Soviet Union 
agreed to render it economic and technical assistance in 
prospecting, in developing agriculture, transport and com¬ 
munications, as well as in the field of public health, culture 
and education. Prompted by goodwill and respect for the 
people of Laos, the Soviet Government has decided to 
build a hospital and a radio station as a gift to Laos. 

Pakistan is another country which receives Soviet as¬ 
sistance. Meeting the Pakistan Government’s request, the 
Soviet Government concluded an agreement, in March 
1961, on rendering Pakistan assistance in prospecting for 
oil .and on giving it a credit for the purpose. 


2. THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 

The Middle East and Africa were enslaved and exploited 
by the imperialist powers for many decades. But the surge 
of national liberation after the Second World War dealt a 
crushing blow at their undivided rule. Independent states 
emerged one by one on the territories of the colonies and 
semi-colonies. 

As national liberation advanced, there was an extension 
of political and economic ties between the Arab and African 
peoples and the Soviet Union. Like the peoples of South 
and South-East Asia, they realised that in their anti-im- 
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perialist struggle for real independence they could always 
rely on the selfless assistance and support of the Soviet 
socialist state, which have been especially extensive in 
recent years. One eloquent fact is that Soviet credits to 
sovereign Arab and African countries for independent 
economic development in 1957-61 totalled over 4,000 mil¬ 
lion old rubles, or more than 900 new currency rubles. 
Other forms of co-operation between the U.S.S.R. and the 
countries of the Middle East and Africa have also been 
developing rapidly. The history of trade and economic 
relations between the Soviet Union and the United Arab 
Republic shows that this co-operation its friendly and 
equitable. 

U.A.R. The national-liberation struggle of the Egyptian 
people, which culminated in the overthrow of the colonial¬ 
ist placeman, King Farouk, and the establishment of the 
Egyptian Republic, led the country onto the path of in¬ 
dependent economic and political development. The long 
years of foreign monopoly rule inflicted enormous damage 
on Egypt’s economy and created countless economic dif¬ 
ficulties. The colonialists gave official recognition to the 
new regime, but they had no intention of letting go their 
prey. Politically independent Egypt was faced with the 
task of eradicating the poisonous heritage, and surmounting 
the obstacles which the imperialists always throw up in 
the way of national economic development. It was in the 
national interest, therefore, when the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment started to build up sound economic ties with the So¬ 
viet Union. 

Egypt has long-standing commercial ties with the 
U.S.S.R. Before the war, trade between them was 
considerable, but irregular, and almost confined to the 
barter of Egyptian cotton for Soviet grain. This helped 
Egypt to ease her chronic food shortage but was not a de¬ 
cisive factor in her economic development. 

The situation changed only after independence. The new 
Egyptian Government wanted close trade relations with 
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the U.S.S.R. in order to develop the national economy. In 
August 1953, it concluded a payment and clearing agree¬ 
ment which allowed Egypt to import Soviet goods and 
export her own without the loss of foreign exchange. 

A trade agreement was also signed in March 1954. It 
became the principal legal ground for successful Soviet- 
Egyptian co-operation in the area of trade. It provided for 
reciprocal most-favoured-nation treatment in customs, 
licenses, quotas, etc. It was agreed that half the imports 
and exports would be carried by Egyptian ships whenever 
Egyptian shipping lines found it convenient to do so. 

These equitable and mutually advantageous agreements 
soon boosted trade. In 1954 Soviet-Egyptian trade was 
valued at 69 million rubles; in 1956 it went up to 355 mil¬ 
lion, and in 1958 to more than 779 million—a more than 
11-fold increase in four years. The range of goods was also 
extended. There was a flow to Egypt of Soviet machinery, 
equipment and other goods required for rapid economic 
development. 

The value of friendly ties with the U.S.S.R. and other 
socialist countries to an underdeveloped country like Egypt 
was forcibly demonstrated when the imperialists attacked 
the Suez Canal zone and imposed a trade and economic 
blockade. Britain and France refused to buy Egyptian 
cotton, although they had always had from 70 to 80 per 
cent of its cotton exports. They also stopped deliveries of 
their own goods. For all practical purposes, the U.S. stand 
was similar. Like the European colonial powers, the U.S.A. 
froze Egypt’s foreign exchange in its banks, and refused to 
sell it food and other vital products. The idea was to dis¬ 
rupt Egypt’s economy and starve its freedom-loving peo¬ 
ple into submission. 

These plans were thwarted. While the U.S.A. gave moral 
support to the Anglo-French-Israeli interventionists, the 
Soviet Government condemned the aggressors and 
demanded withdrawal of their troops from Egyptian ter¬ 
ritory. While the U.S. Sixth Fleet in a show of force was 
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sailing to the Eastern Mediterranean, Soviet ships were 
carrying food, grain, oil, medicines, cement, and equipment 
for the Egyptian people. We asked the United States. Pres¬ 
ident Nasser told the Chicago Daily News in July 1957, to 
allow us to buy its surplus wheat. America refused. Then 
Russia offered us wheat. Europe refused to buy our cotton. 
It was bought by Russia. When we were short of oil during 
the Suez struggle, continued the President, Russia gave 
it to us. Our people are grateful to Russia for helping us 
in the hour of crisis. Extensive and disinterested support 
from the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries 
helped Egypt to retain her independence in the struggle 
against the combined colonial forces. 

In 1957 the U.S.S.R. led in Egypt’s foreign trade. In 1958 
the socialist countries accounted for 46 per cent of the 
U.A.R.’s exports, and for 32 per cent of its imports. 

Other forms of friendly co-operation have been develop¬ 
ing between the two countries in recent years. A milestone 
was the 1958 agreement on economic and technical co¬ 
operation under which Egypt received a 12-year Soviet 
credit of 700 million rubles, at 2.5 per cent per annum. 
Repayment is to start a year after delivery of plant in full 
assembly for each enterprise, in the form of annual instal¬ 
ment deliveries to the U.S.S.R. of Egyptian goods, mainly 
cotton, rice, and other agricultural products. 

The whole of the credit is to go for the development 
of key industries. The 1958 agreement provides for co¬ 
operation in metallurgy, mining, machine-building, electric¬ 
al engineering, and the chemical, light, textile and other 
industries. 

Deliveries of Soviet plant in full assembly are vital to 
Egypt as they are to other underdeveloped countries. They 
have allowed the Egyptian Government to dispense with 
the services of many firms supplying units for national 
enterprises under construction. 

Under the Soviet credit, and with the help of Soviet 
specialists, construction and remodelling of many industrial 
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plants were started in Egypt; this includes six metallurgical 
and six machine-building plants, 8 oil and chemical plants, 
seven food and textile plants, a shipbuilding yard, and sev¬ 
eral other enterprises. In addition, the U.S.S.R. began de¬ 
liveries of equipment, materials and means of transport to 
set up laboratories, carry out prospecting, topographical 
and geodesical operations, develop mining, etc. As a result, 
there appeared the prospect of earlier fulfilment of the five- 
year industrial programme (1957-61), which is to lay a 
sound industrial foundation for Egypt’s independent econ¬ 
omy. 

An example of Soviet assistance in remodelling operat¬ 
ing plants is the expansion of the Helwan Steel Mill, 
Egypt’s first national metallurgical plant. It also illustrates 
the attitude of Western monopoly capital to economic aid 
to underdeveloped countries. 

The mill at Helwan was built by DEMAG, which is owned 
by Krupp of the F.R.G. The Western press was lavish in 
its praise of the F.R.G.’s “disinterestedness”. The gush did 
not prevent Krupp from securing mill shares valued at one 
million Egyptian pounds. In 1958, after the plant was com¬ 
missioned, one of its two blast-furnaces developed a 
crack. Defects were also discovered in the second blast¬ 
furnace. 

The West German press then spread the story that 
local iron ore was “substandard”, and that the Egyptians 
had to “grow up” to run the modem Helwan Mill. Klockner 
of West Germany offered to operate the mill for a hand¬ 
some figure, over and above the high salaries to be paid its 
experts. Under the circumstances, the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment asked the Soviet Union to remodel the mill. It is 
to be turned into a highly productive metallurgical combine 
with a full production cycle and a considerably greater 
capacity, including a 10-fold increase in the capacity of its 
steel-rolling mill. The plant now produces 48,000 tons of 
sheet steel a year; the Soviet scheme provides for an out¬ 
put of 200,000 tons, and a subsequent increase to 750,000 
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tons. Soviet organisations have undertaken to deliver the 
necessary equipment, including a blooming mill and other 
units. 

Soviet-Egyptian economic co-operation is already bear¬ 
ing fruit. Thus, two big weaving and spinning mills were 
built and commissioned with Soviet assistance in 1960 
and in the first half of 1961. In a speech at the opening 
of the mill at Damietta, President Nasser said: “I take 
this opportunity to thank the Soviet Union for its co¬ 
operation in developing our economy and for fulfilling the 
economic agreement honestly and conscientiously in spite 
of the obvious and indisputable difference in our social 
principles, and the contradictions which for a time ap¬ 
peared in our relations. This had no effect on the economic 
agreement. We did not hear the Soviet Union say anything 
about an economic boycott, nor did it give us derisive 
reminders that it was supplying us with economic aid, 
or loans for our industrialisation. That is why, as I open 
this mill, I consider it my duty to express our admiration 
for the Soviet Union’s wise and noble policy. We feel that 
the friendship linking the Soviet and the Arab peoples is 
sound and enduring, and will never be darkened by the 
clouds that appear in our relations because of different 
social and political principles.” 

The large Soviet credits to the U.A.R. for the construc¬ 
tion of the Aswan High Dam are further proof that it is 
Soviet policy to help the underdeveloped countries to 
develop their productive forces through economic in¬ 
dependence. 

The value of the Aswan Dam for Egypt can hardly be 
overrated. With a population of nearly 26 million, Egypt 
has only 2.4 million hectares of arable land: less than 0.1 
hectare per head, one of the lowest figures in the world. 
The rest of its territory is desert. Egypt is agrarian, but 
because the population grows faster than the area of 
arable land, it is faced with an increasing food shortage. 

Work on the dam is well under way. When it is ready it 
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will help to develop over 800,000 hectares and irrigate 
them the year round; it will eliminate floods, which 
inflict untold harm on the economy. Egyptian economists 
have estimated that it will increase the national income by 
235-250 million Egyptian pounds. The sum of benefits from 
the completed dam is expected to increase the national in¬ 
come by almost 45 per cent. 

The Soviet proposal, approved by the U.A.R. Govern¬ 
ment, offers many technical and economic advantages in 
comparison with the initial Western project. It reduces the 
time of construction, and, what is equally important, cuts 

building costs by nearly 20 per cent. 

In exchange for financial and economic aid to build the 
Aswan Dam the imperialists wanted the U.A.R. to abandon 
its independent national policy. The terms suggested by the 
U.S.A. and the other Western powers were incompatible 
with national sovereignty. In the words of the Cairo Al 
Ahram, “The United States offered us aid that had definite 
political strings.” These Egypt rejected. Another Egyptian 
paper, A l Jumhuriya, wrote in late 1958: “The peoples 
fighting for their liberation are beginning to see the worth 
of ‘aid’ for which they used to pay the high price of im¬ 
perialist domination.” 

In 1960 the Soviet Government agreed to help build the 
second section of the Aswan Dam to accelerate the devel¬ 
opment of Egypt’s productive forces. Soviet credits for 
the construction of the first section of the dam totalled 
400 million rubles. To complete the dam an additional 
credit of 900 million rubles was made available in August 
1960, on similarly easy terms. The dam will have a height 
of 111 metres, allowing the creation of a storage lake to 
hold almost 130,000 million cubic metres of water. 
A 2.1 million kw. hydroelectric power station will generate 
10,000 million kwh annually, and this will multiply Egypt’s 
power capacity. High-voltage electric transmission lines 
will be built over a distance of 2,800 kilometres. The hydro- 
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station will supply power to big pumping stations and to 
consumers; it will help speed up the development of 
national industry, including electrometallurgy, the extrac¬ 
tion of nitrogen fertiliser, etc. 

Why was the U.S.S.R. asked to build the second section 
of the dam, although there were several Western bids? The 
prominent Egyptian journalist Hassanein Heykal gave the 
following answer in Al Ahram: “It was above all because 
the Soviet Union is actually helping us to build the first 
section of the dam. Soviet experts are already working at 
Aswan. The terms of the Soviet credit to the U.A.R. are 
extremely advantageous. The second section is a continua¬ 
tion of the first, and we decided to build the dam as a 
single unit. But the main point is that the Soviet Union 
has been most scrupulous and honest in fulfilling its obliga¬ 
tions, and is treating the Arabs as friends. Its work on the 
first section is a brilliant example of co-operation of 
countries with different systems. It proves that peaceful 
coexistence is possible for the sake of construction, crea¬ 
tion and prosperity.” 

Soviet technical assistance is also growing. Under the 
February 1956 agreement an atomic research centre is 
being set up in Cairo. The first Arab reactor built with 
Soviet aid is nearing completion. Modern equipment for a 
nuclear electronics laboratory was supplied by the Soviet 
Union. 

Soviet scientists—chemists, mining engineers, biolo¬ 
gists and soil scientists—are working at Egyptian colleges 
and research institutes. More than 20 centres for training 
high-skilled workers are being set up in the U.A.R. Almost 
600 U.A.R. students and post-graduates are enrolled at 
Soviet colleges. The Soviet Government gave the U.A.R. 
Government the gift of all the equipment needed to set up 
a machine and tractor station on the state farm in Saha, 
including 35 tractors with spare parts, excavators and 
road-building machines, grain harvesters, and 169 other 
farm machines. 
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This all-round assistance is helping the people of Egypt 
to eliminate the harmful economic effects of colonial rule. 


Economic and technical co-operation between the 
U.S.S.R. and Syria is just as fruitful. Regular Soviet-Syrian 
trade relations were first established after the Syrian peo¬ 
ple overthrew the pro-imperialist regime of Shishakli in 
1954. The trade and payments agreement concluded in 
November 1955, and ratified in March 1956, stimulated 
trade: in 1955 it was valued at less than two million rubles; 
in 1956, slightly more than 12 million rubles; in 1957, 39 
million, and in 1958, more than 154 million rubles. The So- 
viet-Syrian agreement on economic and technical co-opera¬ 
tion signed in October 1957 was an important factor in the 
development of these relations. It provided for Soviet as¬ 
sistance to Syria in irrigation and the construction of rail¬ 
ways, industrial plants, etc. A large Soviet credit on easy 
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ries of equipment; dispatch of specialists, and other types 


of technical assistance. 


A counterpart of the Aswan Dam is to be built on the 
Euphrates with Soviet participation. The capacity of the 
100,000 kw. hydroelectric power station is subsequently 
to be enlarged to 300,000 kw.; Syria will then be generating 
nearly twice more electricity than in 1957. The area of 
irrigated land will be increased by 150,000-200,000 
hectares (irrigated land in Syria now totals 600,000- 
700,000 hectares). Other irrigation systems will water ad¬ 
ditional tens of thousands of hectares. The agreement also 
provides for an agricultural research laboratory, and a 
geological map of the country. 

The Soviet credit is designed to ensure the country’s 
economic development. In pursuance of the 1957 agree¬ 
ment a protocol was signed on September 7, 1960, under 
which the U.S.S.R. undertook, in particular, to co-operate 
in building the over 750-kilometre Kamyshli-Aleppo-La- 
takia railway. It will run over a mountain pass and link up 
port Latakia in the west with the main agricultural areas 
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in, the north-east. Soviet organisations will also help build 
a number of industrial enterprises, including a nitrogen 
fertiliser plant with an annual capacity of 110,000 tons of 
ammonium nitrate; this will make imports of fertiliser un¬ 
necessary and increase consumption. Soviet specialists are 
providing technical assistance in geological work and 
prospecting for oil and other minerals. In addition, it is 
planned to build a number of irrigation systems to water 
the tens of thousands of hectares of wasteland. They will 
also help to set up agricultural research institutions and 
make a geological map of the country. 

The leader of the delegation at the signing of the protocol 
on the further extension of Soviet-Syrian economic and 
technical co-operation in September 1960, said: “Sincere 
and selfless co-operation between the peoples is the right 
way of building up their friendship. It is the only way to 
stronger world peace, to the participation of all nations, 
big and small, in the development of human culture and 
the improvement of living standards for the whole of 
humanity. We are sincerely glad that the Soviet Union is 
in the van in realising this grand task and extending to 
the liberated peoples economic and technical assistance 
without any strings, while some other countries are show¬ 
ing aggressive intentions and imperialist tendencies.” 

Iraq. The anti-imperialist revolution of July 1958 was a 
most important milestone in the Iraqi people’s history. 
Semi-colonial Iraq was fettered with enslaving treaties and 
agreements. When she won political independence, she pro¬ 
claimed the task of rapidly correcting the lop-sided agrar¬ 
ian economic development forced on her by the colonial¬ 
ists, building a national industry and reshaping agriculture 
with the aim of raising material and cultural standards. 

It was natural for the Government of free Iraq to establish 
close economic ties with the U.S.S.R. and the other social¬ 
ist countries without delay. Such equitable ties had been 
blocked by imperialism in every way. The first Soviet-Iraqi 
trade agreement was signed in October 1958, three months 
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after the July Revolution. It provided for reciprocal most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment in trade and navigation, and 
listed a wide range of vital goods, including Soviet machin¬ 
ery, equipment, rolled ferrous metals, and also traditional 
Iraqi exports, such as dates, raw hides, wool, and cotton. 

The agreement marked a new stage in Soviet-Iraqi 
economic relations. Under Nuri Said, a henchman of the 
British colonialists, there was practically no trade between 
the two countries; in 1958 it was valued at 200,000 rubles. 
By 1959 it had gone up to more than 100 million rubles, 
with machinery and equipment constituting almost 60 per 
cent of Soviet exports. The Iraqi Al Jumhuriya said it was 
an economic deal based on friendship, business co-opera¬ 
tion and mutual understanding. “This agreement,” the 
paper stressed, “will help us build up our national 
economy, raise living standards, and increase the Iraqi 
people’s material and spiritual potential.” 

These ties were strengthened by the March 1959 agree¬ 
ment on economic and technical co-operation. It provided 
for extensive Soviet assistance in implementing plans for 
the development of Iraq’s industry, agriculture and 
transport, including the construction of several plants in 
the machine-building, chemical, food and light industries, 
and also irrigation structures. A long-term Soviet credit 
of 550 million rubles at 2.5 per cent per annum is to be 
repaid over a period of 12 years, beginning a year after 
delivery under contract of Soviet plant assemblies for each 
of the projects. The other terms are as easy as those on 
which Soviet credit assistance is made available to under¬ 
developed countries. 

The 1959 agreement and credit cover dozens of projects 
in agriculture, transport and communications. Among 
them are the country’s first metallurgical plant; a nitrogen 
fertiliser factory; a sulphur factory; a drug factory; a farm 
machinery, implements and spare parts plant; an electro¬ 
technical plant; a cotton mill; a glass factory, etc. Soviet 
organisations are also helping Iraq to set up state farms 
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and machine-hire stations. In addition, at the request of the 
Iraqi Government, the Soviet Union has undertaken to 
give technical assistance in building 24 other enterprises in 
industry and agriculture, with payment on the terms of the 
Soviet-Iraqi trade agreement. 

When all these enterprises are commissioned, Iraq will 
have gone a long way in developing a ramified economy 
and freeing herself of economic dependence on monopoly 
capital, which still exploits her enormous oil resources. 
With the help of the U.S.S.R. and the other socialist 
countries the Iraqi Republic was able to scrap several 
enslaving “aid” agreements with the imperialist powers 
which limited the country’s sovereignty. In May 1959 the 
Iraqi Government annulled such unequal agreements with 
the U.S.A., concluded by the old reactionary government: 
the “military aid” treaty imposed by the United States on 
Iraq in 1954; and the “economic aid” agreement under the 
notorious “Eisenhower Doctrine”. 

In early 1960, the former Iraqi Minister of Industry, 
Mohammed Hadid, said the following: “We are deeply 
grateful to our friend, the Soviet Union, for this assistance 
offered to us in the very first months of our immortal Re¬ 
public. The assistance offered by the Soviet Union to Iraq 
proved to be a strong and effective support for our Re¬ 
public both in the international arena and in the internal 
economic sphere.” 

One of the key projects is an iron and steel plant. When 
it is put into operation, it will be turning out such vital 
items as rolled ferrous stock, iron piping, and various iron 
castings. Iraq will be able to dispense with a considerable 
part of her ferrous metal imports, and will help create a 
raw-material base for full-cycle metallurgical production. 

The job is a complex one: it entails moving over 300,000 
cubic metres of earth; pouring 45,000 cubic metres of 
concrete; assembling nearly 6,000 tons of metal structures 
and 7,500 tons of technological equipment; laying more 
than 1,500 tons of steel and cast-iron piping, over 500 kilo- 
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metres of cable, etc. It will call for the construction of a 
highway, railway, electric power station, and waterworks. 
The mill is to be commissioned in 1964. 

More than 3,000 workers and technicians will be engaged 
at the farm machinery plant. It will turn out sowers, culti¬ 
vators, ploughs, tractor trailers and other machines. A big 
plant to turn out electrotechnical equipment is being built 
in Iraq with Soviet co-operation. It will produce power 
transformers and electric motors, diesel electric power 
stations, generators and other similar items. It will need 
more than 1,000 skilled workers and technicians from the 
local population. It is provided that a part of the technical 
personnel will be trained at Soviet enterprises. 

The vital 570-kilometre Baghdad-Basra railway was 
started in February 1960, under an additional Soviet credit 
of 180 million rubles on the terms of the March 1959 
economic and technical co-operation agreement. It has been 
estimated that this will greatly increase the goods turn¬ 
over. Other projects are shops to assemble and repair 
railway cars, repair diesel locomotives, and plants to 
manufacture reinforced concrete sleepers. Prime Minister 
Abdel Karim Kassem told a meeting to mark the start of 
work on the railway: “On this day we hail our friendship 
with the Soviet Union, which brings mutual benefits, 
friendship based on respect for our people’s rights.” 

The Iraqi Republic, like other former colonies and de¬ 
pendencies, has an acute shortage of skilled personnel, 
above all technicians. The U.S.S.R., sincerely desirous of 
promoting Iraq’s economic development, is helping it to 
train national personnel for various industries. Several 
trades and technical schools, with modern teaching aids, 
machine tools and machinery, science rooms, and labor¬ 
atories, are to be set up. Each will train skilled personnel 
and also turn out modem industrial goods required by 
the Iraqi Republic. Iraqi specialists are also being trained 
at Soviet enterprises. Under the cultural co-operation 
agreement there is an exchange of students and teachers 
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of higher and secondary schools, and also workers in 
public health and culture. In 1959-60, more than 350 Iraqi 
students and post-graduates were studying at Soviet col¬ 
leges. In 1960-61, an additional 400 students, post-graduates 
and teachers entered Soviet colleges. 

Soviet-Iraqi technical co-operation also provides for 
dispatch of Soviet specialists to the Iraqi Republic for re¬ 
search in industrial design, extension of the irrigation 
system, geological exploration, etc. Since August 1959, a 
big group of Soviet irrigators, soil scientists, agronomists 
and geodesists has been working in close contact with 
Iraqi specialists. Their task is to study the possibility of 
regulating drainage in the basins of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, and carry out large-scale melioration on an 
area of about one million hectares, all of which will con¬ 
siderably improve the country’s agriculture. 

The U.S.S.R. is actively co-operating with Iraq in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Under the August 1959 
agreement the Soviet Union is extending technical assist¬ 
ance in building an atomic reactor and an isotope labo¬ 
ratory; and training national personnel for them. About 
70 Iraqi students are being trained at Soviet schools and 
enterprises of the atomic industry. On August 23, 1959, 
the Iraqi Al Akhbar wrote; “The extension of such assis¬ 
tance to Iraq is further proof of the Soviet Union’s noble 
attitude to the nations that are trying to free themselves 
from imperialist influence, to build up their national eco¬ 
nomy, and take the path of progress and prosperity.” 

Yemen. The Soviet Union has had equitable and mutually 
advantageous ties with the Kingdom of Yemen, a small 
state in the south of the Arabian Peninsula, since a treaty 
of friendship was concluded in 1928. Their economic re¬ 
lations are marked by a spirit of mutual understanding 
and regard for each other’s interests. This is reflected in 
their trade relations. The Soviet Union is a reliable buyer 
of Yemen’s coffee, the chief export item; Yemen has been 
buying Soviet oil products and other goods. 
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These machines, delivered to the United Arab Republic from the U.S.S.R., 

will be used in building the Aswan Dam 














































Students at the Leningrad Physics and Mechanics School made ultraviolet 
chemiscopes—instruments for determining the chemical composition of the 

substance. The chemiscopes went to Iraq 


V. Seryogina, technician at the Konstantinovka Glass Factory in the Ukraine, 
explains glass cutting to young Iraqis specialising in the Soviet Union 
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Working on the project of a stadium to be built in Conakry, Guinea, 

is Victor Gorayev, of Moscow 



Fragment of the project 





























Soviet-Yemeni relations were further reinforced by the 
second treaty of friendship signed in October 1955. It 
opened new prospects for the further development of po¬ 
litical, economic and cultural ties, and facilitated trade. 

The trade agreement of March 1956 provided for in¬ 
creased deliveries of Soviet equipment, farm machinery, 
oil products, food and other goods, in return for Yemeni 
coffee, dried fruits, raw hides, and other farm produce. 
Between 1956 and 1959 Soviet-Yemeni trade increased 
more than 13-fold, and in 1960 was over 40 per cent above 
the 1959 volume. Under the July 1956 agreement on eco¬ 
nomic co-operation the Soviet Union gave Yemen an easy 
credit of 60 million rubles and assistance in economic de¬ 
velopment. 

The country’s first modern seaport is ready and is being 
operated with the help of Soviet experts. A big oil depot 
has also been built. In 1958 Soviet experts estimated the 
country’s oil deposits; they are now helping to develop 
farming and public utilities, and are giving considerable 
medical assistance to the population. Under the June 1960 
agreement Soviet experts will work out a master plan and 
blueprints for the new economic centre of Hodeida, and 
will also work on the spot. 

Ethiopia and the Soviet Union have long-standing 
friendly relations; excellent work was done by a Russian 
hospital set up in Ethiopia in the late nineteenth century. 
At the request of the Ethiopian Government Soviet doctors 
have been working at the hospital for many years. 

For decades Ethiopia was the only African nation to 
beat back colonialist encroachments on her freedom and 
independence. The Soviet people have always sympathised 
with its struggle and the U.S.S.R. did everything to defend 
Ethiopia’s rights in the trying years of the Italian invasion. 
In a speech on July 11, 1959, Emperor Haile Selassie I 
stressed that it had always been Soviet policy to support 
the liberation movement of the Ethiopian and other peoples 
of the East. He added: “Long before the U.N. Charter was 
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written, long before the conferences at Bandung and Accra 
were held, the foreign policy of our two countries was 
based on just these principles. In defence of these principles 
and of her independence Ethiopia fought superior enemy 
forces in 1935. The Soviet Union, also in conformity with 
these principles, gave support to Ethiopia’s cause in the 
League of Nations, and refused to recognise the seizure of 
Ethiopia by the fascists.” 

Until recently, friendly Soviet support of Ethiopia, as of 
other African countries, was in the main of moral and 
political significance. It became of marked economic im¬ 
portance as the liberation struggle of the African peoples 
rose to new heights. Indicative of this was the agreement 
concluded during the Emperor’s stay in Moscow in July 
1959 on economic, technical and cultural co-operation. 
This was a new stage in the relations of the two countries 
in general, and in their economic relations in particular. 

The three-year trade agreement signed on July 11, 1959, 
provided for extensive trade on the basis of the most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment. Soviet goods include machinery 
and equipment, among them power equipment, tractors, 
farm machinery, metal-cutting lathes, road-building ma¬ 
chines, oil and oil products, rolled ferrous stock, medicines, 
etc. A good market was opened to traditional Ethiopian 
goods. The agreement was of particular importance to 
Ethiopia in view of her programmes for rapid attainment 
of economic independence. 

Aware of the vital nature of these programmes the Soviet 
Government agreed to supply economic and technical 
assistance in building several important enterprises and 
other facilities. Soviet organisations undertook to provide 
projects and blueprints, deliver equipment and materials 
and supply other technical assistance. A big Soviet long¬ 
term credit was granted on very favourable terms. The 
Emperor said at the time: “We are sincerely grateful to the 
Soviet Government for the long-term credits extended to 
us on easy terms, for they will help us to implement plans 
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for our country’s economic progress and our people’s fur¬ 
ther welfare.” 

The announcement that the Soviet Union was willing 
to help Ethiopia use her natural resources to develop the 
national economy was met with great satisfaction and 
gratitude by the Ethiopian people. An editorial in the 
Voice of Ethiopia said in part: “The sizable credit, the 
technical assistance and the trade agreements allow 
Ethiopia to strengthen her economy. All this is proof of the 
close friendly ties developing between the U.S.S.R. and 
Ethiopia.” 

The economic and technical co-operation agreement is 
being successfully implemented. The protocol of March 
1960 incorporated Soviet-Ethiopian agreement-on the build¬ 
ing of an oil refinery with an annual capacity of 500,000 
tons of crude oil, on prospecting for minerals and also on 
determining the possibility of erecting an iron and steel 
mill in Ethiopia. 

As a mark of friendship and goodwill, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment undertook to build, as a gift to the Ethiopian Govern¬ 
ment, a technical school for 1,000 students in the town of 
Bahar-Dar. It will be equipped to train much-needed me¬ 
chanics and technologists for the textile industry, farm me¬ 
chanics, woodworkers, electricians for industry, and also 
chemists for the laboratories of industrial enterprises. 

Guinea. The rapid development of Soviet-Guinean 
economic co-operation is another example of Soviet 
economic help to newly independent underdeveloped 
countries. 

The Guinean Republic was founded on October 2, 1958. 
From the colonialists it inherited a very backward 
economy. Ninety-five per cent of the population was 
engaged in primitive farming. The country had to import 
most of its rice and cereals. There was no industry to 
speak of. Foreign capital had strong positions in Guinea’s 
economy. In the teeth of all the difficulties the Guinean 
people set out to build an independent state. 
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Under colonial rule the country’s foreign trade was in 
the hands of French capital and produced a big deficit. The 
close trade and economic relations established with the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist countries soon after 
the proclamation of independence are helping Guinea to 
overcome the economic problems which at first appeared 
insurmountable. These relations have helped her to reject 
enslaving imperialist “aid”, to export its farm produce to 
the socialist countries at stable prices, and to import 
machinery and other vital goods. 

A Soviet-Guinean trade and payments agreement was 
signed at Conakry, the capital of Guinea, in February 1959. 
It provided for the development and strengthening of trade 
relations between the two countries. The Soviet Union 
began deliveries of equipment, motor vehicles, oil products, 
cement, cotton goods, sugar, etc., in return for Guinean 
bananas, pineapples, and coffee. Guinea recognised the 
economic benefits of such trade, and this was reflected in 
the 1961-1965 Soviet-Guinean trade agreement signed on 
September 8, 1960. It provided for the most-favoured¬ 
nation treatment in trade and navigation, and in other 
economic relations between the two states. 

Full equality and mutual advantage are fundamental 
principles of this and similar Soviet agreements with 
underdeveloped countries. At the signing of the long-term 
Soviet-Guinean trade agreement, President S6kou Tour6 
declared: “We have found a basis for our fraternal friend¬ 
ship and co-operation. We are aware that the Soviet 
Union’s population is tens of times greater than ours, that 
our small country possesses immeasurably fewer resources 
than the great Soviet Union. It is the more gratifying, 
therefore, that equality is a permanent feature of relations 
between our two countries—a great one and a small one. 
That is just why the Soviet Union’s policy is in line with 
the needs of our people and of Guinea’s policy, for she 
wants co-operation with all nations on a basis of equality 
and mutual benefit.” 
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Guinea launched her first three-year economic plan oh 
January 1, 1960. Its main tasks are development of farm¬ 
ing and construction of small industrial enterprises. Big 
Soviet credits will go a long way in helping to fulfil the 
plan. Under these credits Soviet organisations will provide 
technical assistance in building a cement plant, a sawmill, 
a leather and footwear mill, a fruit and vegetable canning 
factory, a refrigerating plant, and a stadium in Conakry to 
seat 25,000. They will also prospect for diamonds and gold, 
deliver equipment and machinery for diamond fields, supply 
farm machinery and set up a state rice farm on an area of 
almost 7,000 hectares; they will help raise the productivity 
of dairy cattle and organise dairy farms. Other jobs include 
remodelling the airfield at Conakry, and blueprints for the 
reconstruction of the railway linking Conakry and Mamu. 
Soviet equipment will be used to mechanise the port of 
Conakry, build asphalt and concrete roads, fit out a state 
building office, and in several other projects. A vital group 
of enterprises is to be built on the Concours River. 

Guinea’s first three-year plan envisages a rapid rise 
in cultural standards. One of the tasks is to train enough 
specialists for the national economy by 1970. In this light, 
the establishment, with Soviet assistance, of a polytechni- 
cal institute for 1,500 students is a task of especial im¬ 
portance. The Soviet Union has also offered to train a con¬ 
siderable number of Guineans in Soviet colleges. 

The Soviet policy of assistance serves the cause of 
African liberation and rapid social and economic progress 
after long years of imperialist rule. During his stay in 
Moscow, S6kou Toure noted this fact and added: “I wish 
in all sincerity to thank you for the assistance being given 
to us, for the assistance which is being given to all under¬ 
developed countries. You may be sure that this assistance 
will be justified politically and historically. We are able to 
emphasise its significance now that the young African coun¬ 
tries have entered on a new phase of their development.” 

Ghana , which won her independence recently, is also 
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receiving substantial Soviet assistance. As is the case with 
all other African countries that had long been colonies of 
the European powers, Ghana’s productive forces are still 
at an extremely low level. The Soviet Government will¬ 
ingly met the Ghana Government’s request for economic 
and technical assistance in implementing her economic 
development programmes. 

An agreement on economic and technical co-operation 
was signed early in August 1960. It provides for co¬ 
operation in geological prospecting for minerals, con¬ 
struction of industrial enterprises, power stations, and 
enterprises of the fishing industry, setting up of model 
state farms, and training of national technicians. 

The technical assistance is covered by a long-term 
Soviet credit of 160 million rubles (in 1960 rubles, or 36 
million new currency rubles) on the same terms as 
those of other Soviet credits to underdeveloped countries. 
A trade agreement opened up great possibilities for the 
further extention of their trade. 

As a result of further Soviet-Ghanaian talks, the sides 
arrived at the conclusion that there was need for an 
even greater expansion of trade on the basis of a long¬ 
term trade agreement, which is to provide, in particular, 
for annual Soviet purchases of cocoa beans, with an 
ultimate volume of 60,000 tons a year and over by the end 
of the five-year period. The agreement also provides for 
Soviet imports of other goods from Ghana. The Soviet side 
agreed to accept as a basis for the new trade talks a list 
of commodities which Ghana intends to purchase in the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Government, in conformity with 
the desire of the Government of the Republic of Ghana, 
has also made available another long-term credit to devel¬ 
op the country’s economy. A Soviet-Ghanaian economic 
and technical co-operation agreement was signed in 
November 1961. 

In March 1961, the Soviet Union signed an agreement 
on economic and technical co-operation, and a trade agree- 
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ment with the Republic of Mali, another newly independent 
African state. 

The agreement on economic and technical co-operation 
provides for a long-term Soviet credit of up to 40 million 
new rubles on easy terms, or about 180 million rubles in 
1960 prices. Under it Soviet organisations will assist in 
prospecting for oil, gold, diamonds, cement raw materials, 
and combustible shales; building a cement plant; and im¬ 
proving navigation conditions on the Niger River. They will 
also erect a stadium in Bamako, and a school to train na¬ 
tional personnel. They will help in surveying for the con¬ 
struction of a railway. 

Under the trade agreement, which contains the most¬ 
favoured-nation clause, the Soviet Union will export ma¬ 
chinery and equipment, rolled ferrous stock, cement, oil 
products, chemical fertilisers, paper, fabrics, food, etc.; 
Mali goods include groundnuts, cotton, wool, oil seeds, 
and handicraft articles. 

The agreements on economic and technical co-operation 
and also trade and cultural co-operation concluded in early 
June 1961 between the U.S.S.R. and the Somali Republic 
were fresh proof of the friendly Soviet support for the 
struggle of the emergent African states for genuine inde¬ 
pendence. Meeting the desires of the Somali Government, 
the Soviet Government agreed to make available to the 
Republic a credit of 40,000,000 new rubles on easy terms to 
develop its industry and agriculture. At the same time, the 
Soviet Union extended a five-year commodity credit on 
easy terms totalling 7,000,000 new rubles. 

Guided by its sincere feelings of friendship, the Soviet 
Government also decided to extend to the Somali Republic 
gratuitous assistance in the building of two hospitals, a 
secondary school, a printing plant, and to supply equip¬ 
ment for a radio station. It agreed to pay for a group of 
Soviet doctors and teachers who are to work in Somali 
institutions, to help train Somali medical personnel in the 
U.S.S.R., etc. The agreement on cultural co-operation pro- 
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vided also for the strengthening and extension of cultural 
ties and exchanges in science, education, public health, 
literature, the arts, and sport. 

The Soviet-Somali trade agreement is also entirely 
equitable. Under it Somali exports will consist of tradition¬ 
al items, namely, raw hides, bananas, cotton, oil seeds, 
etc. In exchange it will import Soviet farm machinery, in¬ 
dustrial equipment and consumer goods. 

The Soviet -Sudanese talks, held from July to November 
1961, were striking proof of the strengthening friendly 
economic ties between the Soviet Union and African coun¬ 
tries emerging from colonial oppression. As a result of 
these talks the Soviet Government agreed to extend eco¬ 
nomic and technical assistance in building a number of 
industrial enterprises in the Republic of Sudan, and in or¬ 
ganising the training of skilled workers and technicians. 
Thus, an agreement signed in late November 1961 provides 
for Soviet co-operation in the building in Sudan of three 
grain elevators, plants for canning milk, fish and fruits, 
producing dry onions, a plant to turn out asbestos-cement 
items, and also in setting up research laboratories (vet¬ 
erinary and agricultural) and an experimental cotton 
selection station. That same year, the first Soviet-Sudanese 
trade agreement was concluded on the principles of full 
equality and mutual benefit. 


The Soviet Union has lately been strengthening its 
trade and economic ties with several other African coun¬ 
tries. It has trade agreements based on full equality and 
mutual advantage with Morocco, Tunisia and the Togo 
Republic. Soviet trade unions and other organisations are 
rendering material assistance to Algerians who fled from 
the French reign of terror to Morocco and Tunisia. In Oc¬ 
tober 1960, for instance, the Soviet Union sent them farm 
machines, machine tools and other equipment, and also 
clothes, food and medicines valued at two million rubles. 
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In addition, the Soviet trade union leadership has invited 
120 Algerian young men for production and technical train¬ 
ing in the U.S.S.R. 

In the Middle East, the Soviet Union is now also co¬ 
operating with Turkey; on the basis of a commercial credit 
Soviet specialists have provided technical assistance in the 
construction of and assembly of equipment for a glass fac¬ 
tory. It was commissioned in the second half of 1961 and 
is the biggest of its kind not only in Turkey, but in the 
whole of the Middle East. Turkey, once an importer of 
glass, now can fully satisfy her own requirements and 
also export a part of its glass output. 

The anti-imperialist liberation struggle of the Afro-Asian 
peoples is gaining momentum. This broadens the prospects 
for development of friendly economic co-operation with the 
Soviet Union, which is selflessly helping them in every 
possible way to build an independent and prospering 
economy. 


3. LATIN AMERICA 

Equitable and mutually advantageous trade is the prin¬ 
cipal form of Soviet economic co-operation with many coun¬ 
tries of Latin America. But like economic and technical 
co-operation between the Soviet Union and the unin- 
dustrialised Latin American countries, their trade, with a 
few exceptions, has not yet acquired the scope of Soviet 
trade and co-operation with the Afro-Asian countries. The 
reasons are neither geographical nor economic. The objec¬ 
tive preliminaries for sound trade and economic ties are 
just as favourable as in other geographical areas. But U.S. 
monopoly capital, which controls the key natural resources 
as well as the key industries of most Latin American 
countries, has always tried to prevent such ties because 
they run counter to its selfish interests. The United States 
is putting all the political and economic pressure it can 
muster to keep the Latin American countries off the road 
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of independent economic development. They are fettered 
with all manner of unequal agreements, including “aid” 
agreements, stipulating that the recipients submit to the 
U.S. line of banning and restricting trade with the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries. 

But U.S. imperialism has failed to disrupt the post-war 
economic ties between the Latin American countries and 
the socialist world. After being markedly weakened in the 
late forties and early fifties, they picked up, and between 
1955 and 1959 trade between the Soviet Union and Latin 
America averaged more than 300 million rubles a year, 
and was more than 900 million rubles in 1960. 

Argentina and the U.S.S.R. have been trading for some 
time. Before the Second World War, the Soviet Union 
occasionally bought traditional Argentine goods on a 
mutually advantageous basis. But it was the Soviet-Argen¬ 
tine trade agreement of March 1953 that paved the way 
for extensive and steady economic ties. It dealt a blow at 
the U.S. efforts to isolate Latin America from the Soviet 
Union. It showed Latin America how vital equitable 
economic ties with the socialist world were to their anti- 
imperialist struggle for economic independence. 

The Soviet Union undertook to supply Argentina with 
various industrial equipment, considerable quantities of 
oil and coal, metallurgical products, and also chemical, 
medical and other goods. Argentine exports included 
linseed oil, wool, raw hides, and foodstuffs. The agreement 
gave Argentina the machinery, equipment, fuel, and mate¬ 
rials she needs to develop her national industry; it allowed 
her to sell her farm produce which had been meeting 
with growing difficulties on the shrinking capitalist 
market. 

The Soviet-Argentine trade agreement was met with 
great satisfaction by the Latin American public. The 
Argentine Propositos wrote at the time that the agreement 
was extremely important to the nation: its economy was 
labouring under the aggressiveness and hostility of the 
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United States, which was intent on keeping South America 
as its “hinterland”. The paper contrasted the aggressive 
U.S. posture with the Soviet Union’s peaceable policy, and 
added: “The peace-loving policy of the Soviet Union, which 
is not trying to disrupt the economy of other countries, is 
exemplified by its desire to sell oil equipment to 
Argentina, something the United States has repeatedly 
refused us because it did not want us to develop our na¬ 
tional production.” 

The subsequent course of Soviet-Argentine trade fully 
justified the Argentine hopes for stronger economic ties 
with the Soviet Union. In January 1958, i.e., almost five 
years after the first trade agreement with the U.S.S.R., the 
Argentine Nuestra palabra remarked: “The Soviet Union 
trades on mutually advantageous terms. It does not use 
its position of a great industrial power to impose political 
or military terms or to dictate unfair prices. Argentine- 
Soviet economic ties are mutually beneficial. They are 
developing on the basis of full mutual respect.” The Soviet 
Union has been buying large quantities of key Argentine 
export goods. From 1955 to 1959, the U.S.S.R. accounted 
for 10-17 per cent of Argentina’s exports of hides, and 
15-20 per cent of her fine wool. 

Argentina imports almost two-thirds of her oil. In 1958 
the Soviet Government agreed to the Argentine requests 
to help her develop her oil industry so as to dispense with 
such imports. In October of that year, Argentina received 
a Soviet commodity credit of 400 million rubles. It is to 
be repaid by deliveries of Argentine goods in equal annual 
instalments over a period of seven years, beginning three 
years after delivery of each consignment of oil equipment. 
Under an agreement the U.S.S.R. supplied up-to-date ma¬ 
chinery for prospecting, drilling and working of oil wells, 
including drilling units, turbobores, compressors, electro¬ 
technical equipment, motor vehicles, etc. 

This assistance in building an independent economy is 
highly appreciated in Argentina. At the ratification of the 
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credit agreement Senator Caneke declared that the interest 
rate was “less than half that usually paid under such agree¬ 
ments”. The head of the Argentine trade delegation to 
Moscow Jose V. Liceaga stressed that the agreement “is 
a contribution by the excellent Soviet industry to the devel¬ 
opment of Argentine industry, which thereby makes a 

new step towards economic independence so vital to our 
country”. 

Another step in the development of Soviet-Argentine 
economic co-operation was the signing in May 1960 of a 
new protocol on goods deliveries. Within the limits of the 
total credit of 1958 Soviet foreign trade organisations at 
the request of Argentina will also sell other types of 
machinery and equipment, including hoisting, mining, 
electrical and power equipment, and also metal-cutting 
lathes and earth-moving machines. 

Uruguay. In spite of bitter opposition from U.S. monopo¬ 
lies, Uruguay followed suit in establishing close economic 
ties with the Soviet Union. In 1954 it concluded a payments 
agreement with the U.S.S.R., which in August 1956 was 
reinforced by a treaty on trade and navigation, and also 
trade and interstate payments agreements. They provid¬ 
ed for the most-favoured-nation treatment, and were im- 

% 

portant in developing Soviet-Uruguayan trade. From 1955 
to 1959, Uruguay accounted for over 20 per cent of the 
Soviet Union’s trade with Latin America. In 1958 the 
Soviet Union ranked second in Uruguay’s export trade, and 
first in the purchases of her wool, the main export item. 
What trade with the crisis-free Soviet Union means to 
Uruguay became evident when the U.S.A. and other capi¬ 
talist countries were hit by the economic crisis of 1957-58. 
The President of Uruguay’s National Council of Govern¬ 
ment, Carlos L. Fischer, said at the time that “but for 
Soviet purchases of wool, our position would have been 
disastrous”. The economic correspondent of the Uruguayan 
El Popular, in an article with the revealing title “The 
Socialist Market Saved Our Economy from Collapse”, 
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noted that during the crisis year of 1958 purchases of 
Uruguayan goods by the socialist countries trebled. He 
added: “When our country had difficulty in marketing 
wool, its main product, the Soviet Union bought a big 
quantity of Uruguayan wool. The Soviet Union saved our 
economy from collapse not only by its purchases but also 
by its deliveries.” 

The Latin American desire to reinforce the national 
economy by developing economic co-operation with social¬ 
ist countries was also reflected in the Soviet -Brazilian 
agreements on a considerable expansion of trade concluded 
in recent years. The Agreement on the Understanding 
Reached Between the Trade Delegation of the U.S.S.R. and 
the Trade Mission of the United States of Brazil on Ques¬ 
tions of Trade and Payments was signed in Moscow in 
December 1959. It covers deliveries by each side during 
the three years between 1960 and 1962. The trade was 
planned at 200 million rubles for 1960, 296 million for 1961, 
and 360 million for 1962. Coffee is the main Brazilian item. 
The Soviet Union will pay for Brazilian goods by deliveries 
of oil (600,000 tons annually) and oil products, and also 
chromium ore, rolled ferrous stock, non-ferrous metals, 
farm machines and tractors, road-building, electrotechni¬ 
cal and other equipment, mineral fertilisers, asbestos, chem¬ 
icals, and other goods. The agreement was taken a step 
further by the signing in May 1960 of the first contracts 
covering deliveries worth well over 120 million rubles. 

Soviet experts have started to give technical assistance 
to some national Brazilian firms. 

Under a contract with a Brazilian firm, Soviet organisa¬ 
tions are designing a gas and shale plant. They are using 
the experience of the biggest Soviet shale-processing plant 
at Kokhtla-Yarve, in the Estonian Republic. Soviet enter¬ 
prises are to supply Brazil with the necessary equipment 
for an experimental running in of the plant. 

Latin Americans now see for themselves that economic 
co-operation with socialist states pays, for it helps them 
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to fight the domination of imperialist monopolies. In April 
1959, acting Brazilian Finance Minister Poes de Almeida 
declared that “trade with the Soviet Union is a national 
necessity”. Such statements are on the increase in Latin 
America. In March 1959, Venezuela’s Chamber of Deputies 
came out in favour of re-establishing trade relations with 
socialist countries. Late that year, 39 Peruvian congress¬ 
men tabled a motion in the House of Representatives 
calling for trade with the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries, and the lifting of restrictions imposed on such 
trade by the Peruvian Government. 

Of the Latin American countries Cuba now has the 
soundest and most ramified co-operation with the Soviet 
Union. Independence came with the overthrow of the 
imperialist henchman, dictator Batista, by the people led 
by real patriots and headed by the national hero Fidel 
Castro. When the young republic was attacked by the 
reactionary forces, mainly the U.S. imperialists, the Soviet 
Union came to the rescue. In reply to Cuba’s request for 
support in face of the threat of aggression and economic 
blockade by U.S. imperialism, the Soviet Union declared it 
was solidly behind the Cuban people in their fight for 
liberation. In a telegram to Prime Minister Castro, 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
N. S. Khrushchov wrote: “The Soviet Union, in line with 
its policy of peace and the protection of the interests of 
peoples struggling for their independence and freedom, will 
give the Cuban people the support they need in their just 
struggle.” 

The Soviet Union was fully aware of the important tasks 
confronting Cuba in the development of her national 
economy and in expanding the export of her farm produce, 
including sugar, the main item. Under the February 1960 
trade and payments agreement it undertook to buy one 
million tons of sugar annually for five years (1960-64) and 
other Cuban goods, in exchange for Soviet goods required 
for Cuba’s advance to economic independence. Cuba is 
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to have a positive payments balance equal to 20 per cent 
of Cuban exports to the Soviet Union. It is noteworthy 
that in the last 10 years Cuba had a payments deficit of 
$1,000 million in trade with the United States. 

Ernesto Guevara, a prominent Cuban statesman, said 
“the country must experience an even greater sense of 
freedom having learned that it has not only signed a trade 
agreement on the basis of its sovereignty, but that it is one 
of the most advantageous trade agreements it has ever 
signed.” 

At the same time, the Soviet Government signed an 
agreement on economic and technical co-operation with 
Cuba to promote her industrialisation. It also agreed to 
give Cuba a long-term credit of $100 million (90 million 
new currency rubles) at the usual 2.5 per cent per annum, 
to be repaid over a period of 12 years by deliveries of 
Cuban goods. Under the credit Cuba will buy Soviet plant 
assemblies, machinery and equipment for the metallurgical 
industry, oil refining, textile and other industries. The 
Soviet Union is also to supply all the technical assistance 
the Cuban Government needs in building a number of 
plants. 

Fidel Castro drew the following comparison: “The Soviet 
Union has given us a credit of $ 100 million to allow us to 
build plants, while the United States has deprived us of 
our credits in American banks, which promoted trade. 
The essence of the contradictions is that the U.S.S.R. 
respects our revolution and our sovereignty and wants 
our relations to be based on equality and friendship, while 
the U.S.A. despises our independence and insists on pre¬ 
serving the old economic relations resting on the imperial¬ 
ist colonial system of domination and aggression.” 

In late 1960, the Eisenhower Government intensified the 
economic blockade of freedom-loving Cuba by a decision 
to stop all U.S. purchases of Cuban sugar. This followed 
the earlier decision to reduce the imports of Cuban sugar 
in 1960 by roughly 700,000 tons. To counter these provoca- 
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tive acts the Soviet Union agreed to buy an additional 
700,000 tons of sugar. A Soviet-Cuban communique signed 
on December 19, 1960, said that in view of the U.S. efforts 
to undermine Cuba’s economy and make her abandon her 
independent national policy, the Soviet Union has agreed 
to ensure deliveries of vital goods which Cuba is unable to 
obtain in the U.S.A. and other Western countries. The 
U.S.S.R. said it was prepared to buy 2.7 million tons of 
sugar in the event the U.S.A. stopped buying Cuban sugar. 
Unaer ihe credit previously made available to Cuba the 
Soviet Union is giving her technical assistance in prospect¬ 
ing and supplying all the necessary equipment and devices; 
in building a metallurgical plant and enlarging existing 
plants; in building thermal stations with transmission lines, 
a new oil refinery, and in developing the food industry. 

Assessing the significance of Soviet assistance in the 
anti-imperialist liberation struggle of the peoples of Cuba 
and other Latin American countries for their economic in¬ 
dependence, President Osvaldo Dorticds of Cuba declared: 
“The plants being built with the Soviet Union’s assistance 
will belong to our people, they will be a part of our nation¬ 
al wealth and will serve as vehicles of progress and not 
of exploitation. It was not the monopolies that the Soviet 
Union financed in our country but our own national devel¬ 
opment. The Soviet Union gave its assistance with full res¬ 
pect for our sovereignty and our international prestige. The 
assistance of the U.S.S.R. and the other socialist countries 
is a factor of prime importance for our future economic 
development. Making use of this assistance, Cuba has is¬ 
sued a challenge to imperialism in our continent and 
exposed just in time the attempts of the imperialists to 
throw doubt upon the independent development of the 
other Latin American countries. It issued a challenge to 
imperialism which is trying to stifle the Cuban revolution 
under cover of the notorious ‘Unity for Progress’ plan.” 



Those are some of the facts illustrating the growth of 
friendly co-operation between the U.S.S.R. and the unin¬ 
dustrialised countries. Contrary to imperialist propaganda, 
Soviet assistance is already playing a great part in safe¬ 
guarding the sovereignty and promoting the independent 
economic development of many countries in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. What they need above all is to correct 
the misshapen agrarian raw-material, colonial nature of 
their economy and to lay the foundations of national 
industry. That is just what Soviet assistance is doing. 
Equitable and mutually profitable trade, deliveries of 
modern equipment, assistance in building large enterprises, 
prospecting and extracting minerals, and training national 
personnel, such are the main forms of Soviet assistance, 
and they are fully in line with the vital interests of the 
underdeveloped nations. 

4. IMPERIALIST POLICY IS BLOCKING INDEPENDENT 

DEVELOPMENT OF ASIA, AFRICA AND LATIN AMERICA 

Colonialist spokesmen in the imperialist countries talk a 
great deal about Western “aid” to underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries. They say it proves that Western policy with respect 
to the underdeveloped countries is “disinterested” and is 
“a great contribution” to independent national and eco¬ 
nomic development, and higher living standards. 

The facts show, however, that the real purpose of such 
aid—above all on the part of the United States, the main¬ 
stay of contemporary colonialism—is to impose on the 
countries rising to independence from crumbling colonial¬ 
ism new economic and political fetters and pave the way 
for their enslavement by monopoly capital. The terms of 
such “aid” place their domestic and foreign policy under 
foreign control. The report of a study group sponsored by 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation and the National Plan¬ 
ning Association, entitled The Political Economy of Ameri- 
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can Foreign Policy, says in part: “The United States 
Government makes loans or grants to other countries be¬ 
cause these are effective and morally valid means for the 
achievement of American foreign policy objectives. Aid 
which meets these criteria is justified; aid which does not, 

should not be provided_Thus, the provision by the 

United States Government of financial and technical assist¬ 
ance is probably still the most effective economic means 
for the attainment of American foreign policy objectives 
in the underdeveloped countries.”* 

This is not only the opinion of a study group. Here is an 
official document: The Mutual Security Act of 1951, which 
governs all U.S. “aid” to other countries, contains a special 
section revealing the selfish and aggressive nature of im¬ 
perialist “aid”. It says: 

“Sec. 511. (a) No military, economic, or technical assist¬ 
ance ... shall be supplied to any nation ... unless the 
recipient country has agreed to—... (3) fulfil the military 
obligations which it has assumed under multilateral or bilat¬ 
eral agreements or treaties to which the United States is 
a party.... 

(b) No economic or technical assistance shall be supplied 
to any other nation ... unless such assistance will strength¬ 
en the security of the United States.”** 

This patently colonialist policy is pursued by the U.S. 
imperialists above all with respect to countries already 
committed to various military and political blocs and alli¬ 
ances, for the colonialists are aware that a landed fish 
needs no bait. This is held out to other underdeveloped 
countries. But the final aim remains the same. 

U.S. propaganda usually juggles big figures to adver¬ 
tise the concern of U.S. rulers for other nations. Yet even 
a cursory glance at these figures reveals the imperialist 

* The Political Economy of American Foreign Policy, N.Y., 1955, 
p. 340. 

** The American Journal of International Law, No. 1, 1952, Of¬ 
ficial Documents, p. 24. 
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substance of their aid. Of the $3,400 million spent under 
the U.S. Mutual Security Programme in the 1959 fiscal 
year, $2,300 million, or almost two-thirds, went as military 
aid. Of the $3,200 million appropriated under the pro¬ 
gramme in the 1960 fiscal year, $1,300 million was 
earmarked for direct military aid, and $700 million for so- 
called measures to “maintain defence”. That is the kind 
of aid that mostly goes to the underdeveloped countries. . 
In addition, a considerable part of the money allocated to 
these countries as economic or technical “aid” serves the 
same purposes as military aid. 

“The aid programmes we devised were not based on any 
neat and logical distinctions between ‘military’ aid and 
‘development’ aid, but on the specific requirements of our 
foreign policy,” says a document of the U.S. Congress. No 
wonder President Eisenhower said in one of his messages 
to Congress: “Our expenditures for mutual security are 
fully as important to our national defence as expenditures 
for our own forces.” 

Very often measures which are patently military are 
classed as “non-military aid” in order to cover up their 
real purpose. Reports in the Turkish press said that of the 
$ 234 million made available to Turkey by the U.S.A. in late 
1958, 70 per cent was to have been used for military pur¬ 
poses in one form or another, although officially most of it 
was classed as common “economic aid”. Chairman of the 
Philippines Economics Council Jos6 Locsin in his report of 
August 5, 1959, refuted official U.S. assertions that since 
his country became independent it had received U.S. aid 
totalling $3,100 million. He said that only $158.3 million, or 
five per cent, was direct economic aid. A similar statement 
had been made earlier by the Chairman of the Philippines 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Lorenzo Sumulong. 

Prominent American journalist Walter Lippmann was 
entirely justified in saying: “Sometimes, for example, in 
order to make a better impression abroad what is really 
military aid is presented as civilian aid.” Referring to the 
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programme of U.S. economic “aid” to underdeveloped 
countries, he added: “But the fact is that we do not have 
such a programme now, and it is time to stop fooling our¬ 
selves that we do have one.... What we have now is pri¬ 
marily and overwhelmingly a programme to subsidise our 
military alliances.” 

According to the U.S. press, only about 10 per cent of 
all U.S. appropriations for foreign aid is earmarked for 
economic development of the countries of the East. The 
bulk goes to a handful of countries committed to various 
U.S. military alliances. But the “reward” for subordinating 
foreign policy to U.S. imperialism is relatively small, and 
does not ease the arms drive burden. “When the nations 
of the East ask the U.S.A. for real aid,” wrote the Iranian 
magazine Teheran Mossavar, “America sends them guns 
and military experts.” 

The bulk of U.S. aid to underdeveloped countries goes 
to prop up pro-imperialist reactionary regimes, which are 
confronted with the rising tide of national liberation. U.S. 

senators are well aware of the real nature of U.S. aid to 

* 

unindustrialised countries, for they have all the facts at 
their disposal. Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee Fulbright said on August 6, 1958: “Too often 
we have found ourselves alined against those who would 
strike at tyranny or corruption. We have found ourselves 
alined with the landlords who have exploited tillers of the 
soil and with militarists who have kept the people in 

line_We have on a grandiose scale provided peoples of 

the underdeveloped nations with the weapons of destruc¬ 
tive warfare, and have been miserly in providing them 
weapons to wage war on their own poverty, economic ills, 
and internal weaknesses... 

Such statements, now often heard from U.S. leaders, do 
not spring from concern for the unindustrialised coun¬ 
tries. The far-sighted among these leaders fear that U.S. 
imperialist “aid” will eventually arouse such universal 
hatred that it will sweep the colonialists off the face of 
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Visitors watch a stone crusher at the Soviet Industrial Exhibition 

in Buenos Aires, Argentina 












Oil equipment made in Baku, Azerbaijan, is used in India, Afghanistan, 
the United Arab Republic and Argentina. These gusher fittings will go 

to Argentina 











Vice-Premier Mikoyan of the Soviet Union and Cuban Premier Fidel Castro 
speak to members of a co-operative farm. A. I. Mikoyan visited Cuba in 

February 1960 


















The Soviet ship Kirovsk brought pig iron to Havana under the Soviet-Cuban 

trade and credit agreement 








the earth. That is what Senator Fulbright said in his speech 
titled “On the Brink of Disaster”: “Military aid has been 
on the most lavish scale. Look at what has now happened 
in Iraq. The Iraqi Army, which was the recipient of our 
arms, has thrown out the government which we regarded 
as the most friendly and most reliable of the Arab States 
in its adherence to the West.” 

To veil the real purpose and nature of U.S. “aid” to the 
underdeveloped countries, U.S. propaganda insists that the 
military measures it sponsors are an “inescapable evil”, 
and “the price of peace”. Another method is used where 
the “danger of communism” argument wears thin. It says 
membership of military blocs and alliances automatically 
eases economic burdens because it cuts spending on indi¬ 
vidual defence and frees resources for economic develop¬ 
ment. But the U.S. imperialists do not drag the underdevel¬ 
oped countries into all manner of aggressive blocs in order 
to help them cut their military spending and improve their 
economic position. Here is what the Foreign Aid Programme 

says: “However, thus far, the logical inference that such a 
treaty (SEATO— Author) would permit a reduction of 
standing forces to a level compatible with the countries’ 
economy has not yet been implemented:” Moreover, this 
document stated that in the treaty areas the conditions 
under which this aid (economic aid— Author ) was granted 
—linked as it was to the maintenance of military forces 
much larger than could be supported by the economies of 
these countries—diverted energy, administrative talent, 
and resources away from the tasks of long-term economic 
development. 

Thailand is a case in point. Almost 85 per cent of the 
“aid” it received went to pay for military materials and 
services of American military advisers. The terms of this 
“aid” are such that of late Thailand has been forced to 
spend on military purposes, directly and indirectly, seven 
times more of its own money than it had received in U.S. 
dollars. The U.S.A. has turned Thailand into a military base 
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and has secured control of its key industries; Thailand’s 
economy is now beset by a serious crisis, while the U.S. 
monopolies have pocketed the profits. 

Other unindustrialised countries committed to U.S. mili¬ 
tary blocs and alliances are in a similar plight. 

In recent, years the per capita income in Pakistan, which 
is receiving U.S. “aid”, has fallen. According to the Bank 
of Pakistan, the per capita income has been declining since 
1954, i.e., just when the country joined SEATO. The Paki¬ 
stani Morning News says that because of participation in 
SEATO and CENTO, 70 per cent of the state revenue goes 
for military purposes. It said in early 1960 that Pakistan’s 
standard of living was one of the lowest in the world. The 
per capita income was lower than in India, Ceylon, Iran, 
and most of other countries of the East. Such are the fruits 
of imperialist “aid” to countries lassoed into the blocs. 

The aggressive colonialist policy of the United States 
disguised as aid to Afro-Asian countries has been generat¬ 
ing the indignation of their peoples. They have not been 
waging their liberation struggle merely for a change of 
masters. More and more unindustrialised countries are re¬ 
fusing “aid” with strings. Most of the Asian and Arab 
countries refused to take part in aggressive organisations 
from the start. Imperialist aid defeats its own purpose. 
This has alarmed those who are trying to use the “anti¬ 
communism” slogan to stifle the national-liberation move¬ 
ment and to restore the colonial order. Senator Olin D. John¬ 
ston had to admit that the American “aid” programme 
“had created mischief and mistrust in the world, and 
caused us to be scorned as suckers and in some instances 
strengthened our ideological enemies.”* Senator Allen 
Ellender said this of U.S. “aid” to South Viet-Nam: “I 
assume that we shall have more enemies by the time our 
representatives leave than we had friends there when our 
representatives began their work.”** 

* The New York Times, May 30, 1958, p. 9. 

** Congressional Record, V. 103, Part 2, February 7, 1957, p. 1703. 
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When U.S. “aid” is described in such terms by 
U.S. Congressmen it will be easily imagined what it ac¬ 
tually is. 

U.S. propaganda was in raptures over U.S. generosity. 
In May 1959, Guatemalan Minister of Agriculture Marro- 
quin Rojas declared that “Guatemala and its Government 
suffer under the hindrance of North American aid, which 
is nothing but a national shame.”* 

Modern colonialists qualify as Soviet propaganda any 
opposition to U.S. “aid” to unindustrialised countries. But 
as the following incident shows, among themselves they 
have to face the facts. In early 1958, the American press, 
including the Washington Post (February 25, 1958), carried 
and commented on a letter from a South Vietnamese 
woman telling of the real attitude of her countrymen to 
U.S. “aid”. She asked: 

“Will Americans go home soon or will they stay in Viet- 
Nam for a hundred years? 

“Do American people know that Ngo-Dinh-Diem is an 
American puppet...? 

“Do American people know that 95 per cent Vietnamese 
people don’t like them...? 

“What do Americans think about Vietnamese people? 
Do they consider us as Negroes in America?” The letter 
runs: “... although we live under the help of Americans 
but we don’t like Americans, we don’t get along with 
Americans.” Referring to the letter and the comments, 
G. Allen, Director of the U.S. Information Office, said the 
questions, in his opinion, were not “Communist propagan¬ 
da” but appeared to be characteristic of the mood of Afro- 
Asian nations receiving U.S. aid, and were very much like 
questions he is usually asked by far from Communist au¬ 
diences. 

In face of this growth of dissatisfaction in the under¬ 
developed countries with the patently imperialist nature of 


* The Wall Street Journal, May 22, 1959. 
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U.S. subsidies and loans, Western propaganda is concen¬ 
trating on Western economic projects, which are insignifi¬ 
cant in comparison with military aid. The peoples of the 
East are fighting for their national liberation; they realise 
that the economic and technical “aid” supplied by the 
U.S.A. and the other colonial powers is a far cry from their 
promises. The rulers of the U.S.A. and the other capitalist 
powers insist on their friendship for the unindustrialised 
countries, and try to convince them that they have their 
economic development at heart. Actually, the value of im¬ 
perialist “aid” is ordinarily a fraction of the billion-doHar 
profits reaped by the monopolies. According to the Western 
press, the losses of the unindustrialised countries resulting 
from growing non-equivalent exchange on the world capi¬ 
talist market in 1957 and 1958 were several times the sum 
total of Western economic aid for many years.* 

To offset their failures and to intensify the propaganda 
effect, the colonial powers have now somewhat increased 
their appropriations for non-military aid. That was the ap¬ 
proach, for instance, outlined in the programme of aid to 
underdeveloped countries announced by President Ken¬ 
nedy. There has even been talk of competing with the So¬ 
viet Union in supplying aid to the unindustrialised coun¬ 
tries. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union, like all peace-loving 
peoples, would naturally welcome the development of this 
type of competition in providing sincere assistance in rais¬ 
ing the independent national economy of the countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America liberating themselves from 
colonial and semi-colonial oppression. Broad assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, without any political, military 
or economic strings—if it came from all industrial states 
without exception—would surely create a more favourable 
atmosphere for these countries in their struggle for real 
independence and social and economic progress. It would 


* See New Statesman, May 9, 1959. 
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accelerate the final elimination of the noxious survivals of 
colonialism in human society. Unfortunately, in spite of 
the loud declarations of certain prominent Western lead¬ 
ers there is no sign that the West intends to abandon its 
aggressive colonialist policy. The main purpose of these 
manoeuvres is to make political capital and prop up totter¬ 
ing Western prestige in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
That is why, in spite of the repeated failures of the impe¬ 
rialist “aid” policy, it remains a major instrument of co¬ 
lonialist expansion by the imperialist powers. 

But the monopolists have perforce to reckon with the 
existence and development of the mighty world socialist 
system, a cardinal historical fact. Its very existence and 
willingness to give all-round economic aid to the unindus¬ 
trialised countries has thwarted the colonialist policy of 
contemporary imperialism. Real assistance is exemplified 
by the economic relations between the socialist countries 
and the underdeveloped countries. 

Although they are not within the world socialist system, 
the newly sovereign countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America can enjoy its accomplishments on the basis of 
equality and mutual advantage. Their economic ties with 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries enable 
them to reject the enslaving demands of the imperialist 
powers and to obtain vital industrial equipment and other 
goods from the socialist countries without any political, 
military or economic strings. 

The peoples of the world are demanding that colonial¬ 
ism should be rooted out iin every form and shape, and 
this makes urgent the task of creating a world economic 
system based on the principles of friendly and equitable 
co-operation of all countries without exception, and not 
on the imperialist principles of enslavement and exploita¬ 
tion. As far back as 1920, Lenin discerned “a tendency 
towards the creation of a single world economy, regulated 
by the proletariat of all nations as one whole and accord¬ 
ing to a common plan, which tendency is already quite 
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clearly revealed under capitalism and should certainly be 
further developed and fully consummated under so¬ 
cialism.” 

The world socialist system which has taken shape since 
the war has laid the foundation of such a world economy. 
New horizons have been opened up by the grand plan of 
building the material and technical foundation of com¬ 
munism in the U.S.S.R. in a brief historical period. This 
plan was worked out by the C.P.S.U. with the active par¬ 
ticipation of the entire Soviet people and is embodied in 
the new Programme of the C.P.S.U., which sets the task 
of increasing Soviet industrial output at least sixfold, and 
agricultural output 3.5-fold in the next 20 years. This 
will increase the national income fivefold, and real per 
capita income more than 3.5 times. As the Programme is 
being fulfilled there will be a steady growth in the Soviet 
Union’s capacity of extending assistance and strengthen¬ 
ing friendly co-operation with the peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America in their struggle for national independ¬ 
ence and rapid social and economic progress. 

The Soviet peoples have always been, and will remain, 
trusty allies and true friends of the nations emerging from 
alien oppression in their struggle for freedom and prog¬ 
ress, against any machinations of present-day colonialists. 
The Programme of the C.P.S.U. solemnly declares: “The 
C.P.S.U. considers fraternal alliance with the peoples who 
have thrown off colonial or semi-colonial yoke to be a 
corner-stone of its international policy. This alliance is 
based on the common vital interests of world socialism 
and the world national-liberation movement. The C.P.S.U. 
regards it as its internationalist duty to assist the peoples 
who have set out to win and strengthen their national 
independence, all peoples who are fighting for the com¬ 
plete abolition of colonial system.” 
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